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Editorial 


Theta, Phi and Pi on the Stage of the World Theatre 
The logo of the journal Theology and Philosophy of Education 


Zuzana Svobodova 


The image of the world as a theatre, known for many centuries and used by many thinkers, can 
also be read in the logo of this journal of which the first issue of the second year we are now 
offering. If we look at the logo of Theology and Philosophy of Education, we see on the left 
three arches symbolizing the galleries of the theatre, such as can still be seen today in many 
places in the world, including, according to Pausanias (2, 27, 5), the most beautiful one, in 
Epidaurus in Greece. On the right we see three Greek letters that symbolize the three areas or 
spheres that are at the heart, centre, or core of our journal. These three letters are therefore in 
our logo as what is “on the stage of the theatre” of our world. Certainly, what we deal with is 
not all that can be seen in this world. Surely what is on the stage of our world is not on the 
stage of all worlds. And what is at the core of our journal is not what primarily interests 
everyone. 

If we wish to give particular attention to theology, philosophy and education in our journal, 
then, to write articles in our virtual medium, we are not inviting only those who are engaged in 
theology, philosophy or education in universities, various schools of other types or in 
professional publications. The choice of the logo as an image in which theology, philosophy 
and education are on the stage of the theatre of the world is meant as an invitation to all who 
are interested in thinking about what the cultivation (education) of man means, what the way 
of life that knows that wisdom and love are to be united means (philosophy), and what any talk 
about what transcends us is, supposes and implies (and what religions that profess the one God 
call theology). 

Because the ancient Greeks called that wondrous possibility of education paideia (ma1dgia), we 
have chosen the letter pi (IT) from the Greek alphabet as a symbol for education. We want to 
see it as a wondrous possibility because it refers to the reality of the openness of man or the 
possibility of such. If man did not have the possibility of receiving the action of other people 
and did not have the possibility of subsequent change or conversion, then we would not speak 
of the possibility of education in him. Paideia would still be possible for such a person, 
however, because this Greek term has also been translated, for example, as nourishment. So, if 
a person is alive, he has a chance to receive what the ancient Greeks referred to as paideia. In 
Theology and Philosophy of Education, we do not want to see education as an instrument or 
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only as a means to a clear end or purpose, namely, as an instrument of which its aim is 
intentional formation. We want to see education much more broadly or universally, and as the 
very backbone of life. This is how Comenius perceived education in the 17th century. Unlike 
Descartes, Comenius was aware that methods were not the most important thing, albeit very 
important. Indeed, unlike many even in today’s world, Comenius was aware that our views 
here in the world are only partial, incomplete, and that “playing” for a complete view of the 
world is akin to “playing” at the theatre. Such a theatrical play can have a purifying effect as it 
can move a person, his thinking, emotions and will, very much, but the play itself is not the 
real whole of the world. A theatrical play can only be a reference which, if it moves a man 
powerfully, has become connected with something which, though we perceive it, we do not 
have it entirely in our power, which means it transcends us, it is beyond our power. That the 
deepest movement happens is a phenomenon, a dynamical act that takes place in the core, the 
heart, the depth, which we can call, for example, the inner or inward man. For Comenius, 
education was not just one of the things of man, but was for him the very backbone of life, that 
very thing that is capable of shaping our existence into human existence. 

The letter pi is placed in the middle of our logo between the letter theta (©), as a symbol for 
theology, and the letter phi (®), as a symbol for philosophy. The letter pi is placed horizontally 
so that the top of the letter pi can connect the letter theta and the phi in extension. At the same 
time, the two lines of the bottom of the letter pi can be interpreted as parallel lines, as those 
paths that, according to projective (non-Euclidean) geometry, intersect at infinity. Yet here we 
are, and we cannot perceive that intersection, much less perceive it in its fullness. Thus, for 
now, Euclidean geometry is often perceived as sufficient for us. But this does not mean that we 
want to claim that there is nothing other than classical Euclidean theory. This is why we see 
education as the backbone of life because it helps us see our world as an order. Rather, paideia 
as education is seen here as a way of seeing our world as a meaningful whole, in which we 
leave the vision of one order behind as we grow into other connections and as new horizons 
open up. It is of course often possible to survive successfully with the order of the clear and 
distinct. Indeed, it is possible to live successfully in this way. And it is quite likely that if you 
are truly seeking success above all else, then this way with clear and distinct order should be 
enough. But if the idea of human life is broader than the idea of successful living, then we want 
to show that it is good to have gained from education that which both philosophy and theology 
have to offer: philosophy as not only the love of wisdom, but also as the wisdom of love; and 
theology, not just as talk about God, but above all as that which grows out of talk with God and 
which is above all love of God, theophilia. 


Theology and Philosophy of Education, or TAPE, launches the first issue of the second volume 
with a look at the horizons of education and training that open up in the Hebrew vision of 
education, expressed in the Bible and in rabbinical literature as well. The second article offers 
teacher education a dialogue with mystical theology and thus a glimpse of what is The Eye of 
the Storm. The third article analyses a particular method of character education. The 
contribution of phenomenological philosophy to education is discussed in the fourth article, 
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which Theology and Philosophy of Education 2023, vol. 2, no. 1 


focuses specifically on the three original positions of phenomenological orientation in Polish 
pedagogical thought. The fifth article introduces how one can prepare for ministry in a different 
cultural setting, specifically here the preparation of medical students from a university in 
Europe in an African hospital. In particular, it is about gaining multicultural competence and 
acquiring cultural competence, both of which are seen as essential for service to the human 
person, for service in which we are called or urged to be human. The issue concludes with a 
conversation about visions for the paths of education, but also about the paths themselves that 
we have been taking so far. 


Dear readers, I wish you to experience the joy of seeing that we are not alone in the theatre of 
the world, that we are different, and that this diversity can bring us something truly new, 


Zuzana Svobodova 
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Basic Impulses of Hebrew Pedagogy 
Andrej Caja 


Abstract 

The privileged place to learn about Hebrew pedagogy is the Bible and rabbinical literature and 
thus it is of primary interest especially to the religious systems that grew out of it. Nevertheless, 
from a formal point of view, it offers a priceless contribution to the reflection on educational 
values as such. The aim of this article is to put forward some basic impulses of Hebrew 
pedagogy that may be inspirational even today for both teachers and pupils. 


Keywords 
Hebrew pedagogy; teacher-student relationship; study and ethics; logic and sapiential 
approach 


If inclusion and plurality belong to the popular notions of the current debate on educational 
reforms and policies in the Western world (Hodkinson 2010), it would be appropriate to take 
into consideration the Hebrew vision of education, expressed in the Bible and in the rabbinical 
literature, as well. This is not only because it has shaped and influenced the monotheistic 
religion of Judaism and Christianity, but also because its long tradition of teaching, its focus 
on both intellectual and ethical formation and above all its sapiential and argumentative 
dimensions can offer a unique model of tutoring for both teachers and students even regardless 
of their religious beliefs. We will therefore briefly examine its gradual development, some of 
its basic principles and its most commonly used methods. 


Outline of the Development of the Hebrew Teaching System 
A noteworthy position of education in the Hebrew tradition is already indicated by the fact that 
the Bible uses a variety of expressions to describe teaching activity. The most common word 
for “to teach” in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament is the verb 779, 


“to beat” or “to chastise” (with a rod) and originally referred to the training of livestock. 


which literally means 


Subsequently, it came to signify the disciplining of soldiers and, figuratively, the actual 
education of pupils, since this was often accompanied by harsh discipline.' The most frequent 
Greek word is the verb diddoxu: it occurs 100 times in the Septuagint and 95 times in the New 
Testament, with about two-thirds of the occurrences in the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
(Rengstorf 1935, 139-141). 


'Tt is worth noting that from the verb 729 is derived also the term Talmud, which denotes the well-known collection 
of Jewish law and theology. 
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It is not without interest that the Mosaic Law itself is designated by the apostle Paul as a 


A BLO) 


“pedagogue” (Gal 3:24—25): if on the one hand this terminology refers to the Roman custom 
according to which wealthier parents entrusted the education of their son to a tutor (usually a 
slave), on the other hand it has deep historical roots, since the Torah was transmitted principally 
by teaching. As God taught Moses (cf. Ex 4:12) who in turn taught the people (cf. Ex 18:20), 
so in one of the foundational texts of the Bible Moses gives the Israelites the task of teaching 
their sons all the precepts of the Law: “Teach them to your children. You shall talk of them 
when you are sitting in your home, and when you are walking along the way, and when you lie 
down and when you rise up” (Dt 6:7). 

The ordinance makes it clear that in the Jewish home it was primarily the role of the parents, 
and especially of the father, to teach the children, as it is later highlighted also by the Talmud 
in the Tractate Kiddushin: “A father is obligated with regard to his son to circumcise him, and 
to redeem him if he is a firstborn son who must be redeemed by payment to a priest, and to 
teach him Torah” (Kiddushin 29a,10-19). 

It seems that the first forms of public education appeared during the monarchy. 2 Chr 17:7—10 
reports that King Jehoshaphat (873-848 B.C.) established a kind of peripatetic school when he 
commissioned princes, Levites, and priests to visit all the cities of Judah and teach the Law to 
the people. Another example is described by Nehemiah 8, where on the occasion of the renewal 
of the covenant, the priest Ezra orders the reading of the Book of the Law and at the same time 
appoints a group of Levites to interpret it to the people. It is clear, then, that the work of 
instruction was entrusted primarily to the priests, as Roland de Vaux notes (1994, 353-355), 
which can be traced back to Moses’ blessing to Levi in Dt 33:10: “He teaches your decrees to 
Jacob and your law to Israel. He offers incense before your altar and whole burnt offerings on 
it; 

Yet priests were not the only educators in Old Testament times. An analogous role was 
exercised by the prophets and their disciples (“sons of the prophets”: cf. 1 Kgs 20:35; 2 Kgs 
2:3; 6:1) who are not characterized only by giving oracles, but by their efforts of reforming and 
educating the Israelites. An important chapter in this development is the Wisdom Literature 
with a whole series of instructions on righteous living before God (Proverbs), on the transience 
of worldly things (Ecclesiastes) and on the importance of union with God (Song of Songs), 
which thus lays the foundation for the three classical stages of the spiritual life: via purgativa, 
via illuminativa and via unitiva (Bergsma and Pitre 2018, 661). Furthermore, during the Second 
Temple period the priests were progressively replaced by a new class of scribes and teachers 
who offered instructions on the Law in their homes and especially in the synagogues. This 
phenomenon gradually led to the rise of rabbinical schools, of which two in particular stood 
out: the school of Hillel the Elder (60 B.C.—20 A.D.) and the school of Shammai (50 B.C.—30 
A.D.). 

The title of “teacher” by which Jesus of Nazareth is repeatedly addressed in the Gospels and 
the circle of his disciples give the impression that his movement may have been initially looked 
upon as a form of rabbinical school, as well. It is generally estimated by scholars that also the 
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first Christian communities who gathered around some of the apostles were each constituted 
as a sort of school, complementary and yet clearly distinguished, such as those associated with 
John, James or Paul. In fact, in his pastoral letters Paul explains how the apostolic doctrine is 
passed on to the next generations through carefully chosen and appointed teachers: “And the 
things you learned from me in the presence of many witnesses you must pass on to trustworthy 
people who will be capable of teaching others” (2 Tim 2:2). 


Basic Hallmarks of Hebrew Pedagogy 

What are the major hallmarks of Hebrew pedagogy and how can they enrich our view of 
education today? Although a complete characterization of the subject is not possible due to 
space constraints, in this section I want to highlight at least some of its basic features. 


The Study of Torah: a Goal in Itself 

In antiquity as well as today, the financial provision of an education institution is certainly one 
of the serious problems that those responsible for its running and management have to deal 
with. Yet a major constant of Hebrew pedagogy points out that the acquisition and transmission 
of knowledge must always remain the central and ultimate priority of education and should be 
pursued in a highly disinterested manner. Just as Solomon in the Old Testament reminds us that 
he received all other material gifts after he prayed for Wisdom (cf. 1 Kgs 3:10—15), so Jesus as 
the new Solomon emphasizes the principle that all material things necessary for sustenance 
will be given to the one who first seeks the kingdom of God (cf. Mt 6:33). 

It is thus understandable that in some biblical texts we find very strong statements against 
teachers who in their work are mainly motivated by profit. Particularly critical of this mind-set 
is the prophet Micah when he writes: “Her leaders accept bribes for favorable judgments, her 
priests render judgments for a fee, her prophets practice divination for money” (Mi 3:11). 
Similarly, Paul compares the bishop, who as God’s steward and teacher is not to be 
“avaricious”, with false teachers who are “teaching for dishonest gain what it is not right to 
teach” (Titus 1:7,11). 

It is not surprising then that we encounter a similar attitude in rabbinical writings, according to 
which one of the basic conditions of study is “the absence of selfish intent. The Torah must be 
studied for its own sake (Torah Lishma)” (Sladek 2008, 201). Thus, according to Rabbi Meir, 
when one studies Zorah Lishma the creation of the entire world is worthwhile for him alone, 
and he brings joy to God (Pirkei Avot 6,1). And the main motive for this is that God himself 
engages in Torah study for the first three hours of every day (Avodah Zarah 3b). 


Study or/and Practice of the Law 
There has long been a debate among rabbis about what is more important: studying Torah or 
practising the Law (Kiddushin 40b)?? If the Talmud on the one hand teaches that study 


> The question was addressed in the 19th century by John Henry Newman in his now classic work The Idea of a 
University, where on the one hand he defended the so-called “liberal education” against intentions to reduce 
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of Torah is greater than all other commandments (Shabbath 127a), on the other hand Jewish 


scholars generally agree that both study and action are necessary. The first must lead to the 
second and manifest itself in concrete good deeds, for the simple reason that the goal of Judaism 
is the mission of “improving the world” (27i¥ 1)7°h), i.e., the cooperation in the work of creation 
through acts of charity and kindness. It is understandable, then, that Jesus adopts the same 
principle and even elevates it to a beatitude when he declares: “Blessed, rather, are those who 
hear the word of God and obey it!” (Lk 11:28). 

Closely related to this is the connection of scholarship with moral integrity, which is given 
great emphasis in Hebrew thought. Already in the Book of Sirach, for example, there appears 
the well-known appeal that the Lady Wisdom addresses to her devotees: “Whoever obeys me 
will never be put to shame; whoever follows my instructions will never sin” (Sir 24:22). There 
is an immense amount of material on this subject in rabbinical tradition, which flows from the 
fact that a Torah scholar well versed in Jewish law (035 7°99n) must be a righteous man (?°7%). 
In one of the minor talmudic tractates, Derekh ‘Eres (“The Way of the Land” or “Ethics”’), 
which every scholar should learn before proceeding to the study of Torah, there are enlisted 


these moral principles, according to which the 097 777m must live: 


The characteristics of a scholar are that he is meek, humble, alert, filled [with a desire for 
learning], modest, beloved by all, humble to the members of his household and sin-fearing. He 
judges a man [fairly] according to his deeds, and says “I have no desire for all the things of this 
world because this world is not for me”. He sits and studies, soiling his cloak at the feet of the 
scholars. In him no one sees any evil. He questions according to the subject-matter and answers 
to the point (Derekh Eretz Zuta 1). 


Teacher-Student Relationship 

A typical feature of Western higher education is that it is usually a one-man job, namely the 
teacher’s, whose task consists in delivering a lecture in the manner of a Vorlesung. This 
approach is not unknown even in the Bible. Just as Deuteronomy contains the three great 
speeches of Moses (Dt 1-4; 5—26; 29-31), so the Sermon on the Mount occupies three whole 
chapters in Matthew’s Gospel (chapters 5—7), where Jesus teaches without interruption. Yet 
biblical and later rabbinical scholarship is also characterized by a more interactive relationship 
between the teacher and the students built mostly on posing questions and giving answers, 
which could certainly be given more space in our way of transmitting knowledge, as well. A 
typical example is the pericope of the twelve-year-old Jesus of whom Luke writes that “they 
found him in the temple, where he was sitting among the teachers, listening to them and asking 
them questions. And all who heard him were amazed at his intelligence and his answers” (Lk 
2:46-47). The rationale of what we could term as a father-son relationship between the teacher 
and the students is explained in a beautiful way by Talmud Torah: 


education to the level of mere utility, and at the same time he pointed out that separation of education from virtue 
only leads to the creation of a gentleman. Cf. John Henry Newman, The Idea of a University (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co.: 1889), 120-121. 
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A teacher should take care of his students and love them, because they are like sons who bring 


SLL® 


him pleasure in this world and in the world to come. Students increase their teacher’s wisdom 
and broaden his horizons. Our Sages declared: “I learned much wisdom from my teachers and 
even more from my colleagues. However, from my students [I learned] most of all...” (Talmud 
Torah 5,12-13). 


Methodology of Hebrew Education 

In this final section a focus is given on some fundamental methodological elements which give 
the Hebrew way of thinking a remarkable originality and make its system of education 
particularly respected in the field of scholarly inquiry. 


Logical Form of Argumentation 

Just as Western philosophy is known for precise logical procedures of thought, so the Hebrew 
way of thinking is characterized, at least in part, by a specific form of logical argumentation. 
The Jewish scholar Hillel is associated with the so-called seven exegetical rules (ni77), which 
form the basis of rabbinical hermeneutics. The first and most famous is the rule known as 7717) 
%p, which indicates an inference from the easier to the more difficult, from the lesser to the 
greater or vice versa. In a sense, it is the equivalent of the Latin expression: a fortiori. It is 
noteworthy that we encounter it repeatedly both in the Bible and in rabbinical literature, as 
Eugenio Zolli points out in his classic work J/ Nazareno (Zolli 2009, 119-136). 

Several instances of the rule occur already in the Pentateuch, as in Ex 6:12, where Moses says 
to the Lord: “Behold, the children of Israel have not listened to me; how could Pharaoh listen 
to me, for | am a man of unskilled speech?” Similarly, in Dt 31:27, the following reasoning is 
found: “If you rebel against the LORD while I am still alive and with you, how much more so 
will you be after my death.” Extensive use of the rule was made by rabbinical scholars, who 
for the purpose of instilling a sense of goodness and charity, first pointed out the qualities of 
the Lord to prompt men to follow the divine example. In the Talmud (Shabbath 133) we find 
this statement: “Stick to, that is, follow the attributes of the Lord. The Lord is clement and 
merciful. As He is clement and merciful so be you also” (Zolli 2009, 123). 

Unsurprisingly, this method of deduction is used by New Testament authors as well and can be 
found even in some sayings of Jesus, as in Mt 7:11: “If you then, despite your evil nature, know 
how to give good gifts to your children, how much more will your Father in heaven give good 
things to those who ask him!” In particular, the Apostle Paul, as a former Pharisee, was familiar 
with the instrumentarium of rabbinical argumentation, as evidenced by this text from Rom 5:9: 
“And so, now that we have been justified by Christ’s blood, how much more certainly will we 
be saved through him from divine retribution.” 


The Use of a 2W1 and xapaBohai 

Rigorous logic is certainly not the only weapon of Hebrew thought, which is much more 
imbued with the search for wisdom than with rationalistic reasoning, as the Old Testament 
wisdom literature demonstrates. A central place in it belongs to the Book of Proverbs which 
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comprises a collection of short sayings, 0°7W%, expressing basic principles for leading a wise 


and virtuous life. Teachings contained in o°7¥7 were considered “the very foundation of 
education in ancient Israel and the preferred method of instruction by many teachers and 
prophets” (Bergsma and Pitre 2018, 597). Usually they are pithy, two-line sentences, but they 
can also expand to a longer story becoming a zapaBoAn. There is no doubt that the most famous 
narrator of parables in the whole Bible is Jesus of Nazareth, known for teaching in figures to 
the multitudes (Mt 13:34). His parables are stories based on ordinary life experiences, and 
although they are simple and easy to remember, their meaning is not immediately apparent. 
They illustrate an underlying ethical or theological principle that forces the listener to reflect, 
while the story itself is often unfinished and has an “open end”. 


Memorization of Biblical Texts 

In the last decades various studies by psychologists and neurologists have shown that cursory 
reading and fast acquaintance with information through easy access to internet networks often 
lead to superficial learning and even to alteration of our brain (Carr 2020). This alarming fact 
thus brings us to another significant feature of the Hebrew teaching method, which is the 
memorization of study material. One of the first biblical references to it can be found in Dt 6:7 
(“Teach them to your children’’), where the verb j3¥ does not simply mean “to teach’, but “to 
inculcate” or “to repeat”. The point is that the Israelites were supposed to memorize the Lord’s 
words and so it is comprehensible that the teaching of Jewish children started usually with loud 
recitation and repetition of key biblical texts. 

However, there are other reasons for this teaching technique. First of all, it can be explained by 
the fact that the initial phase of the transmission of the biblical message took an oral form, 
which required its repetition in order to be able to retain it in memory and to transmit it 
faithfully. This was facilitated by mnemonic devices, particularly by parallelisms and 
alliterations, which were to make it easier to remember the information. A huge presence of 
these rhetoric figures in the biblical text suggests that a great part of the Old Testament was 
composed according to this “rhythmic pedagogy” (Daniel-Rops 1963, 265).° 

The memorization of the biblical text has possibly a liturgical connotation as well, because the 
Hebrew term 72] refers as much to the process of committing something to memory as to a 
liturgical celebration. In this way, the whole study of the Bible culminates in cultic worship 
and in the “thank psalm” (57in) for the “mercy” (707) that God has continually shown to his 
people throughout history. 


3 For the Hebrew rhetoric cf. Roland Meynet, L ’Analyse rhétorique. Une nouvelle méthode pour comprendre la 
Bible. Textes fondateurs et exposé systématique (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1989); Id., Leggere la Bibbia 
(Milano: Il Saggiatore, 1998), 77-97. 
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Conclusion 
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The study focused explicitly on the formal side of Hebrew education, identifying some aspects 
of “how” the Hebrews teach and not “what” they teach, which is rather the competence of 
various departments of theology and other sciences. 

On the one hand, it must be acknowledged that the Hebrew educational model is necessarily 
limited and thus represents a reality open to improvement and even to eschatological fulfilment. 
It is noteworthy that the Talmud itself perceives it in this way when it presents the vision of a 
heavenly academy where God studies the Torah with deceased scholars and reveals to them the 
reasons for the various commandments that are hidden from mortals (Sladek 2008, 201). On 
the other hand, however, it should be noted that in this way a suitable space is created for all 
members of the community, and not only for teachers and pupils, to cooperate in improving the 
quality of education, which is particularly the case in the area of religious instruction. As A. 
Sacchi points out, this is indispensable primarily at the level of orthopraxis through personal 
example and witness, without which teaching would be reduced to the mere communication of 
doctrines (Sacchi 1988, 755). 

It may be that the Hebrew pedagogy does not give easy solutions to all contemporary 
educational issues, but with its specific prioritization of spiritual, sapiential, moral ideals as 
well as of values promoting psychosomatic human well-being, it can offer many motivational 
ideas for teachers and students alike. A great proof of its efficacy is the enormous multitude of 
significant scholars, Hebrew and Christian, who have been shaped and guided by its principles. 
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Abstract 

In this interdisciplinary paper we explore ways in which medieval mystical theology can inspire 
religious education teachers in their work in the classroom. One of the major challenges to 
them is to (help to) understand the tension between religious literacy and religious experience. 
By using an experiential and imaginative rather than a rational theology, based on the work of 
the mystics, we hope to clarify this tension. Firstly, we describe the “hermeneutical storm’: a 
metaphor to understand the complexity of the religious learning process in the context of 
friction between worlds. Teachers bear witness and need to stand firm at the centre of this clash. 
Secondly, we present medieval mysticism as a frame of reference to deal with this situation 
that challenges the modern urge for rational control. We discuss the historical context of the 
democratization of mystical theology, the multiple genres and the imaginative language 
mystics use to guide their students during their personal development, exemplified by 
Hadewijch’s mystical experience as an interplay between Love and Reason. This imaginative 
theology can offer contemporary religious education teachers insight into the “hidden presence 
of God” when faced with hermeneutical storms in the classroom and can help them in clarifying 
the tension between religious literacy and experience. 


Keywords 
religious education; mystical theology; teacher education; religious literacy; religious 
experience; interdisciplinarity; Hadewijch 


Introduction 

Contemporary religious pedagogy espouses a concept of theology that relies heavily on a 
cognitive understanding of religious texts, rituals, practices and communities. Religious 
literacy, it is then claimed, should be the aim of religious education and assumes a grammar, 
the mastery of a language game, in order to learn to understand the phenomenon of religious 
(and non-religious) worldviews. True, there are performative broadenings available in this 
concept to fill in the missing experiential substrate and provide the concepts with content. That 
which is missing in a secularized context, particularly religious experience, is then 
supplemented by spiritual and moral practice elements within or outside the classroom. 


4 Postdoc researcher at the Faculty of Theology and Religious Studies of the KU Leuven (Belgium). 
5 Professor of Religious Education at the Faculty of Catholic Theology of the University of Bonn (Germany). 
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But is this cognitive perspective the only theological perspective conceivable and available to 
guide the development of religious education (research)? A provocative proposal is made in 
this paper: in particular, the mystical theology of the Middle Ages, strongly marked by 
experience and imagination, is invoked here to describe the tension that exists between 
professional subject knowledge, on the one hand, and personal spiritual knowledge of teachers 
and/or students, on the other. We contend that mystic theology can open up the classroom and 
its traditional “learning about religion” approach for new forms of “learning from religion” 
(Grimmitt 1987, 225). 


Enduring “hermeneutical storms” in the classroom 

A good learning process presupposes and generates friction: between the learner’s life world 
and the world of the text, between person and subject, between experience and tradition. 
Learning is an answer to the question, “What does this (segment of reality) have to do with me 
(as a learning person)?” Both worlds collide and create an interesting friction. The friction 
motivates the learners to explore questions that arise during the learning process. The teacher 
stands in the middle. He or she mediates between the colliding worlds, standing in the eye of 
the hermeneutical storm: he or she voices both worlds, builds bridges and increases the 
knowledge-cutting point between the two worlds, in order to create a maximum of learning 
opportunities (Roebben et. al. 2023). 

Religious education offers a great example of this stormy learning process. Here, too, worlds 
collide: the world of the existential questions of children and young people and that of the 
theoretical responses from religious and non-religious traditions. Spontaneous and simple 
correlations between the two worlds ceased to exist. Students enter the classroom these days 
as “a rich hermeneutical field of ‘multicorrelation’” (Pollefeyt 2020, 8), of different options 
through which powerful knowledge is activated and negotiated. 

A great deal of interaction of the subject (person) with the object (thing) of knowledge and vice 
versa can be sparked by the intersubjective moment of intervention by the teacher. He or she 
can decide to consciously collide the two worlds with each other, not only perceiving and 
naming their collision, but also activating the collision in a methodically controlled way or 
even embodying the collision in one’s own person as a teacher. Whoever as a teacher of religion 
thus lights the fuse, “hermeneutically irritates” children and young people (Roebben 2023, 91— 
92) with existential issues that are profoundly ambivalent, and provides them with a theological 
jargon will be confronted with hermeneutical storms. Anyone who theologically empowers 
young people with theological knowledge on beginning and end, vocation and occupation, 
desire and pain, life before and after death, connection and rupture, to name only a few, will be 
challenged by them. And that need not be destructive, but quite the contrary. 

The traditional presupposition is that the teacher should control this storm during the learning 
process by working with students on religious literacy and argumentative power. But it may 
happen that this does not remove the irritation from the learning process. On the contrary, even 
more ambiguity, discomfort and messiness may arise during rational discourse, because 
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religious issues simply cannot be separated from the undefinable and unsolvable existential 
questions of concrete (young) people. From the moment religious literacy (e.g., based on a 
religious text, symbol or space) in the classroom is enriched with biographical elements based 
on religious experience (“what does this knowledge do to me?”), a different language game is 
needed. Which theological languages and genres, which creative methods do teachers need 
besides domain-specific knowledge and didactic skills? How do they communicate about 
religious experiences that surpass rational control? 


Medieval mystical theology as an interdisciplinary research format 

Our premise in this article is that the teacher must performatively weather the hermeneutical 
storm with students. Students wait for a courageous signal from the teacher not to flee from the 
storm and count on him or her to be a safe guide. In a previous paper three performative teacher 
education models were presented, in which teachers learn to deal with this vulnerable 
challenge: through music, body work and dance, pilgrimage (Roebben et. al. 2023; Vloebergs 
2021). What follows is a first step® in an interdisciplinary search design to ground this 
experience-dense and performative-oriented vision of the religion teacher as a “wounded 
healer” from a mystical-theological perspective. This perspective offers a different kind of 
theological rationality, specifically that of “enlightened reason” from the time of medieval 
mysticism. It provides us with creative methods and literary genres that can pique our interest 
and offer us clarity. This reason is first and foremost about bodily knowledge and imagination, 
encapsulated in the concept of minne, which is the medieval Flemish word for love, through 
which the human person learns to open up to a reality other than the observable one. 

Drawing on the insights of the Australian practical theologian Aaron J. Ghiloni, we take three 
steps in this interdisciplinary search design (Ghiloni 2013). First, we point out the democratic 
nature of this enterprise. Then we briefly explain the diversity in mystical genres that emerged 
in the Middle Ages, among other things, from this democratizing trend. Finally, we address one 
mystical author specifically. Hadewijch of Brabant illustrates how mystical knowledge is based 
on an experiential wisdom that crosses different theological genres. 


The RE teacher as a medieval mystic? 

Mystical theology is a relatively new discipline within modern academic theology. Yet mystical 
theologians specialize in a corpus of texts that starts with the Church Fathers and extends to 
contemporary times (for a survey of primary and secondary literature, see McGinn 1991). This 
is an interdisciplinary field of research in which the texts are studied by theologians, 
philosophers, (art) historians and literature scholars. Mystical theologians reflect on the 
experiences of the “hidden presence of God”, rooted in an immediate personal encounter with 


6 First attempts on the work of Meister Eckhart can be found in “Looking at the Religious Education Teacher 
Through the Lens of Medieval Mysticism” (Roebben 2016, 121-26) and in the doctoral work of Maria 
Magdalena Stiittem at the University of Cologne. 
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the divine that requires a creative and rational word play in order to communicate (Howells & 
McIntosh 2020, 1-2). 

The mystics of the past were gifted word artists whose experiential language could directly 
touch the hearer or reader. This language is different from the objective and precise language 
that academic theology cultivated in universities. The mystics created a language that is 
inspired by their own personal experience. Contemporary mystical theologians are, first and 
foremost, academics who function within the rational environment of the university. These 
researchers often avoid personal involvement in their examination of mysticism. They write 
about historical mystical experiences of other Christians. 

Contemporary theology, however, does not happen only at the university,’ nor do numerous 
theologians agree with eliminating personal experience from theological discourse. On the 
contrary, the movement towards context, situation and biography — both personal and structural 
— has in many ways formally democratized and substantively dynamized the academic 
theological enterprise. 

We go one step further and propose that, like the mystics and mystical theologians of the past, 
our own personal and image-rich experiences also inform our reflection — in this case, on 
religious teaching and learning. We look at the role of the religious teacher as a “student in the 
school of the mystics”. Indeed, both the teacher and the mystic are rooted in a personal 
experience of reality which they seek to put into words, based on different traditions and 
worlds. The mystic and mutatis mutandis the teacher of religion is: 


(...) Someone who, overwhelmingly, experiences the presence of what transcends him/herself and 
which is much more real than all that is usually considered real. The whole human system — the 
world in which we live and which seems so natural and solid — becomes a transparent backdrop 
for the mystic, because another, ultimate reality presents itself (Mommaers 1997, 25, our 
translation). 


A rich treasure of mystical knowledge 

The democratization trend in theology is not only characteristic of the present period. The late 
Middle Ages also saw a rich exchange between theological traditions and genres in which 
experience and imagination played a crucial role. The literary scholar Barbara Newman even 
speaks of an “imaginative theology”, an umbrella term to subsume the various genres based on 
a shared interest in imagery (Newmann 2003, 295-96). The mystical tradition, previously 
practised in monastic contexts and written down in Latin, now reached people outside the 
monastery walls with its imaginative language (McGinn 1998, 19-24). 

In these exciting but also turbulent times, mystical theologians were masters at handling and 
teaching this lived imaginative theology. Their texts were mystagogical in nature and aimed at 
training and supporting students in their personal experience of the hidden presence of God. 
This assumed a creative approach since this experience cannot be captured by words. 


T This line of thought refers to the development of “children’s theology” and “youth theology” in the German 
speaking world and “ordinary theology” (Jeff Astley) in the Anglo-Saxon world (cf. Roebben 2016, 81-97). 
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which mainly female mystics shared their knowledge. We take the mystic Hadewijch as an 
example to illustrate how mystical imaginative theology can still appeal today, especially when 
we learn to understand how embodied imagery and rational reasoning are not mutually 
exclusive. 


Hadewijch and the images of storm and love 

The mystic Hadewijch is an enigmatic figure about whom researchers have been able to gather 
only scant biographical material. Situated in the thirteenth century, she probably lived as a 
beguine or Cistercian (Faesen 2004). She wrote in several genres: visions, songs and letters. 
Especially, her visions are mystagogical in nature (Fraeters 1999). In each vision, she presents 
new imagery which, through the medium of text comes to live within in the personal 
imagination of the reader, and which, in turn, is interpreted and re-interpreted. To understand 
Hadewijch’s mystagogy and visionary imagery, it is necessary to understand her key concept 
of “minne” (Love). Love is the subject and object of theological knowledge that can only be 
known through personal engagement, through experience (Mommaers 2004, 45-46). God as 
Love, and Christ as the ideal lover play the leading role in her theology. Through visions, the 
mystic teaches Love. 

Reason is given a unique place as both antagonist and accomplice of Lady Love. Reason is an 
intellectual function of the soul that provides the soul with the capacity to make distinctions. It 
is responsible for creating (visual) language. Of great importance in Hadewijch’s love 
mysticism is the voice of Reason that warns the mystic of a possible fusion with the object of 
love’s desire, with God himself. Indeed, Reason clarifies the distinction between the human 
being and God, where Love emphasizes that a personal encounter with God is possible. 
Together, Reason and Love form “two eyes” through which the person gains divine knowledge 
(according to Hadewijch in Letter 18). The tension between the two is highlighted and depicted 
by the mystic in various ways. In her ninth vision, for example, Reason takes the form of a 
queen who attacks the mystic and holds her in a stranglehold until she surrenders. Hadew1jch 
writes in Vision 19: “The queen approached me dreadfully fast and set her foot on my throat, 
and cried with a more terrible voice, and said: ‘Do you know who I am?’ And I said: ‘Yes 
indeed! Long enough have you caused me woe and pain! You are my soul’s faculty of Reason’” 
(Hadewijch 1980, 285). However, Reason is in turn vanquished by Love, who embraces the 
mystic and leads her to an unspeakable oneness with God, transcending the soul’s capacities. 
Thus, the mystic reaches a wisdom that human reason deemed impossible. 

The vision reveals that Reason remains active, even when overcome or transcended by Love. 
Reason is included in Love’s dynamic embrace and will act out of Love, still conscious of 
human limitations and distinctions but no longer hindered by them. Reason is incorporated in 
Love and in the eternal desire for Love. Hadewijch called this “enlightened reason”. The 
enlightened mystical writer can act in daily life without losing the constant access to divine 
inspiration. Thanks to this process, Hadewijch gained self-knowledge and appropriated the 
divine attribute of Wisdom. She accepted that human Reason always fails to comprehend 
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Divine Love entirely. This impossibility to capture Love, however, did not stop her from 
speaking. Human Reason is not annihilated but transformed. She now serves not the individual 
but Love. 

This process of enlightenment and transformation is not meant for the faint-hearted as it can be 
very painful. In her Letter 20, Hadewijch mentioned how Love “cries with a loud voice, without 
stay or respite, in all the hearts of those who love: ‘Love ye love!’ This voice makes a noise so 
great and so unheard of that it sounds more fearful than thunder (cf. Apoc 6:1)” (Hadewijch 
1980, 92). Thunder accompanies the lightning that enlightens reason. It is a dreadful sound that 
wounds her disciples. Lightning blinds reason, leaving an afterimage on the retina, before being 
plunged into darkness. It is a struggle in the dark, reminiscent of the battle the visionary fought 
with Lady Reason in her ninth Vision. Combined with the thunder, lightning creates a violent 
drama that is also evoked by the imagery of the storm. 

The mystic can face this storm when reason surrenders to the deep undercurrent of Love that 
connects the human being to the infinite source of Love, God. The storm blinds the eye of 
reason. The mystagogical process deals with the difficulties of learning on how to see with both 
eyes, Reason and Love, despite the dark path before our feet. However, the mystics offer 
pointers, strong images that help the “student in the school of Love”. Their mystical theologies 
seek images and genres that guide their students to a deeper understanding of reality. What 
takes shape in this imaginative world of visions is a reality that touches human beings. In this 
sense, the vision is real. It encourages one to bear witness to God as Love, and yet to continue 
to seek anchoring in the “hidden presence of God” that sometimes has an overwhelmingly 
illuminating effect on the human soul, and sometimes seems painfully clouded in darkness. 


Conclusion 

In the eye of the hermeneutic storm, the teacher seeks “groundedness”, so that he or she does 
not get lost in the whirlwind of the classroom. How will the teacher manage the learning 
process of children and young people in search of a language for vulnerable existential 
experiences, knowing full well that he or she does not know the answer to all theological 
questions and is often tongue-tied? And is there a theological “language game” conceivable 
and available to address the tension between religious literacy and experience? In this paper 
we reframed this situation as interdisciplinary by looking into the theology of medieval 
mysticism. Conclusively, we believe that, especially for young teachers with less and less living 
connection to religious traditions (i.e., literacy and experience), this approach can be helpful. 
Or, many seek a foothold in a mere objective religious studies knowledge and transfer. But 
perhaps, following the medieval tradition of imaginative theology that we exemplarily 
presented here, a path is just conceivable whereby teachers learn to rely on their own strength 
and develop their own language for the transcendent. This language is imaginative and 
experiential, but also reasonable, as it searches for words and understanding. It involves a 
“mysticism with open eyes” (Metz 1998, 163) —with the eyes of Love and Reason (Hadewijch). 
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of Positive Behavioural Interventions and 
Supports (PBIS) in the Czech Republic 
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Abstract 

This article examines character education, which has been assessed as essential for the 
emotional and social development of children. Character education is included in the 
curriculum as early as preschool, and it should optimally continue in primary school. 
Furthermore, the importance of a correct choice of methods and guided reflections is also 
included. The article also discusses previous experiences with character education and the 
recommendations provided by the Czech School Inspectorate. 


Keywords 
Character education; primary schools; support; social-emotional learning; method Positive 
behavioural interventions and supports (PBIS) 


Introduction 

In his work Didactica magna, Comenius (Komensky 1948) considers the formation of the 
pupil’s character as one of the most important tasks of education. Pedagogy has progressed 
since the times of John Amos Comentus and has a rich selection of methods for monitoring the 
development of the pupil’s cognitive skills. But how are the didactics in forming the moral- 
volitional characteristics? What is the status of character education in elementary schools? 
Schools contribute to our children’s socialization, which is irreplaceable in the formation of 
other interpersonal relationships. The conditions of socialization are related to the educational 
programme, which schools often leave to the intuition of the class teacher. Schools create their 
own regulations but focus on sanctions rather than incentives for good behaviour, cooperation, 
and democratic principles. It is only when problems arise that boundaries and rules are enforced 
and sanctions such as reduced behaviour grades are applied. This is first at the class level and, 
if the rules are not respected, then at the level of the entire school. Some teachers believe that 
such education belongs exclusively to the family domain. However, Professor Habl (2022, 41) 
warns that society will not thrive without individuals of character. Society should therefore take 
care of both the moral character of the pupils and the character of the educator. 
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Character is one of those overarching concepts that is the subject of disciplines from to 
theology, psychology, neuropsychology, sociology. Thomas Lickona defines character 


education as “the deliberate effort to develop virtues that are good for the individual and good 


for society” (Damon et al. 2023). 

The psychologist Robert McGrath has proposed that character education is less focused on 
social skill acquisition and more on constructing a moral identity within a life narrative 
(Benninga and Berkowitz 2023). I think that every teacher is part of building a moral identity 
within a life story. For me, character education is an irreplaceable concept that includes social 
and emotional learning, moral reasoning and cognitive development, life skills education, 
health education, violence prevention, critical thinking, ethical reasoning, and conflict 
resolution, all being necessary for our schools. 


Start as Soon as Possible 

It turns out that the support of colleagues, school management, and the general public is an 
important addition to the active, conscious work of teachers. This investment is only returned 
to society after a certain period of gathering experience and connecting values with real 
behaviour in life situations. Even though the results of the systematic work are not immediately 
apparent, it brings a lasting benefit. A common understanding of a certain value focus makes 
the school less dependent on external circumstances, such as coronavirus restrictions, 
multicultural cooperation, and the need for a respectful approach. Elements of prosocial 
behaviour are also a prerequisite for the creation and maintenance of a culture of reciprocity 
and cooperation. 

When should character education start in schools? Svobodova (2007, 112) recommends 
including character education as early as pre-school and ensuring the continuity of teaching. 
Basic habits are educated early in families, making the cooperation between the teacher and 
the family a key strategy for the development of prosocial communication among pupils of 
younger school age. At the primary level, character education should already have its clearly 
defined place. 

Character education is based on direct peer experience. Pupils gain empirical experience with 
socialization and community formation through social play (Klusak 1993, 63). Pupils have to 
communicate, show their relationships with other people, react, and evaluate good or bad 
manners throughout the day. They should be able to form an opinion not only about school 
events. The teacher’s task is to motivate the students to shape interpersonal relationships, 
primarily by their own example. Children perceive and copy the teacher. They then learn very 
quickly by imitation and are good at distinguishing between truth and lies, sincerity and 
pretence. 
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Character Education Requires a Systematic Choice of Teaching Methods and Moral 
Reflection 

Since Maria Theresa’s times, Czech education has traditionally predominantly relied on face- 
to-face teaching. This method has many advantages, and it has its indisputable place, but it 
should be supplemented with other teaching methods. Experts warn that the absence of joint 
activities carried out in a favourable emotional climate can have an adverse effect on the child’s 
development (Cap and Mare’ 2007). 

Pupils learn best in the context of caring and safe relationships with their peers and teachers 
(Klem and Connell 2004). Pupils’ control over their own behaviour can be only established in 
an environment of safety, with a calm mind and daily self-reflection (Nytrova and Pikalkova 
2007, 56). On the path of educating through self-reflection and peer support, some enlightened 
schools have already found tools for student self-acceptance, peer cooperation and gradual 
socialization of students. Social-emotional learning with a focus on creating a positive climate 
in the classroom was also reflected in the improvement of students’ academic results in the 
final phase. 

A class will learn to naturally create rules of moral behaviour that prevent negative 
manifestations of selfishness, irresponsibility, cowardice and recklessness (Piaget and Inhelder 
2014). Preparing such a safe environment and providing reflective support is an important task 
for teachers. It is often left to the teacher to set educational goals and gradually include 
activities for the socialization of pupils in the school environment. 

Vacek (2009, 8) emphasizes the need to shape pupils’ morality systematically and in an 
interesting and attractive way for children. This kind of teaching therefore requires motivated 
and prepared teachers who have gone through experiential activities themselves, have become 
aware of their effects, and purposefully include them in innovations suitable for the given 


group. 


Character Education Experience 

Eva Oberle et al. (2016, 14) consider social and emotional learning to be an essential part of 
education that should be implemented in everyday practice in the classroom and in schools. 
According to her, learning goes beyond the classroom, and it is necessary to implement a 
systemic approach within the entire school. 

According to the research of the American university professor Joseph Durlak et al. (2016), the 
teacher is of fundamental importance for the implementation of social and emotional learning. 
Based on the understanding of the learning objectives, the teacher participates in the 
achievement of the quality implementation of the behaviour programme. 

The situation in which the class collective is faced with the problems of undesirable 
manifestations of an individual’s behaviour is, in and of itself, a teaching situation in which 
students learn prosocial behaviour. It depends on the teacher whether they are aware of these 
connections. 

The British psychologist Elias (2019) published a reflection on social-emotional learning, 
where he expressed his belief that the development of social competences, which influenced 
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the basis of human interaction in schools, is no fad. He believes the consequences of the lack 
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of education management experts means that schools must invest in teacher training to learn 
the best practices for developing student skills. He is convinced of the need for continuous 
support for the implementation of social-emotional learning in schools. 

We also observe a growing interest in character education in foreign literature (Aidman and 
Price 2018; Borgen et al. 2021; Durlak et al. 2016; Price 2018; Seligman 2011). Aidman and 
Price (2018) published a study claiming that respectful communication and developing the 
ability to cooperate with other students is a key challenge for 21st century schools. The results 
of their study show the primary role of the teacher, who creatively plans character education, 
continuously evaluates it, and has the support of the school management. 


Czech School Inspectorate Recommendation 

In December 2021, the Czech School Inspectorate (2021, 6) published the research Common 
Features of Education in Successful Primary Schools. The thematic report points to significant 
differences between Czech schools. It looks for shared features and characteristics of schools 
achieving excellent results. The conclusions of the thematic report show that successful schools 
are characterized by an organizational culture that supports and reproduces open cooperation 
and support of school actors: teacher-pupil, pupil-pupil, teamwork, as well as shared vision and 
values. 

Within the framework of the Partnership for Education 2030+, the term well-being is defined 
as a state in which we can fully develop our physical, cognitive, emotional, social and spiritual 
potential in a supportive and stimulating environment and live a full and satisfied life together 
with others. 

In one of the secondary analyses of the Czech School Inspectorate, it was pointed out that 
pupils’ well-being is also characterized by a strong sense of belonging to the school and the 
absence of inappropriate behaviour among pupils. It is also positively related to their 
educational outcomes. Pupils’ growth mindset is characterized by pupils’ interest in their 
personal growth and the perception of learning as something that has meaning (CSI 2021, 5). 
The CSI (2021) recommends that school management support the formation of broad 
cooperation in the collective of teachers and pupils. Both teachers and students should be 
actively involved in decision-making and seeking a broad agreement on the school’s activities, 
including proposing and implementing significant changes and innovations. Furthermore, the 
CSI (2021) recommends using various forms and tools for the development of cooperation, 
such as exchanging experiences and providing feedback through formal and informal 
communication; assigning and solving team tasks; and appreciation of successful examples of 
cooperation. Another recommendation is to constantly strive to build trust between the school, 
teachers, pupils, and their legal representatives. Furthermore, it is recommended to create an 
open and transparent environment in which the given promises are fulfilled, or the reasons for 
their non-fulfilment are explained. Any manifestations of inappropriate behaviour are 
recommended to be dealt with in their early phase (CSI 2021). It turns out that the dialogic 
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dimension of education and the discussion method prepares the pupil to express opinions on 
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the given topic. In an interview, the student clarifies his position and listens to others. These 
habits also correspond with other disciplines, e.g., with the discipline of education for 
democracy. 

The 2030+ strategy puts emphasis on the development of personal and social competences 
across the RVP ZV curriculum (Fryé et al. 2020, 11). Pupils’ social competences should be 
developed cross-sectionally and reflect the topics of psychosomatics, mental changes, mental 
development, and mental and social health. The aim is to ensure the development of social 
sensitivity, interpersonal perception and empathy. They should also provide the means to 
develop the ability of self-discovery, allowing for reflection and regulation of one’s own mental 
states. Pupils should be able to better express their own feelings, apply appropriate methods of 
communication and be aware of stereotypes and prejudices. The ability of pupils to respond 
appropriately to difficult situations and the ability to apply healthy ways of managing stress 
should be improved (Fryé et al. 2020, 30). 


The Education Method of Positive Behavioural Interventions and Supports (PBIS) 

One of the possibilities of introducing character education is Positive behavioural interventions 
and supports (PBIS) is a schoolwide systems approach aimed at establishing positive student 
culture and individualized behaviour supports necessary to create a safe and effective learning 
environment for all students (Sugai & Horner 2009, 224). 

PBIS is an evidence-based framework with multiple randomized control trials and real-world 
implementation effectiveness studies supporting the program’s impact on reducing problem 
behaviours, reducing in and out of school suspension rates, enhancing school climate, and even 
improving academic performances (Bradshaw, Mitchell, & Leaf 2010). When positive 
behaviour interventions and supports is implemented correctly and with fidelity, negative 
student behaviours decrease because of the PBIS preventative framework (Otterloo 2021, 23). 
PBIS is implemented in schools in the USA, in Europe and around the world. It is backed by 
thirty years of research and development (Ross at all 2009, 749). The goal of the project in the 
Czech Republic is to incorporate the principles of PBIS into the educational content of 
universities preparing future teachers and within the further education of teaching staff. The 
project is implemented in cooperation with experts from the USA and the Netherlands. More 
information can be found at https://www.societyforall.cz/pbis. 

With the PBIS implementation framework, schools can respond flexibly to pupils needs and 
behaviours within three tiers of behavioural support (Kubi¢ékova, Felcmanova 2021, 50). The 
student works on three target behaviours. He works on those skills, and if at the end of the day 
he achieves those behaviours as assessed on his report card, then the student gains a reward. In 
the first year, tier I. is implemented in the introduction of non-specific prevention aimed at 
supporting expected behaviour and the basic principles of a trauma-respecting approach to all 
pupils. In the second year, tier II. gradually introduces a level of support intended primarily for 
pupils with recurring mild difficulties in the area of behaviour and psychological well-being. 
These are several interventions that effectively use teachers’ time in order to reduce the 
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proportion of pupils requiring individualized multidisciplinary support. In the third year, tier 
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II. is implemented. This requires coordinated multidisciplinary collaboration and provides 
individualized support for students with complex behavioural and mental health needs 
(Kubiékova, Felemanova 2021). As part of the school plan there is the use of the Social- 
Emotional Learning component in the school curriculum. As far as consequences go it advises 
using solutions that serve two main purposes; keeping everyone safe and preventing the 
situation from happening again. PBIS uses Check In-Check Out (CICO) strategies to improve 
student behaviour in the classroom through motivation. Nurturing positive behaviour among 
elementary students can also be a challenging and difficult task. Teachers that set out to 
complete this task require a lot of careful effort and dedication to implement effective 
methodologies that support every child. It takes more than energy, time, and commitment to 
support students with behaviours (Marshall 2018). 


Conclusion 

Children enter the school with a diversity of attitudes and behaviour patterns that are the 
outcome of the environment of their family. School is a place where attitudes and behaviour 
patterns of tender minds are shaped according to the needs of society. The school teacher is the 
agent of the society in relation to other role performers in education to pursue this task. For that 
he and other role performers should be in the possession of desirable values (Durkheim 1973). 
Questions are being raised as to how Czech schools will implement personalized education. 
How will teachers focus on the goals of ethical education and what teaching methods will they 
choose? How are teachers prepared for the new era? Are the public and parents sufficiently 
interested in character education? Experiences with remote learning point to new educational 
needs in the field of emotional intelligence, empathy, consensus, and cooperation. 

Are teachers open to new approaches that lead to collaboration and subsequent self-reflection? 
Teachers need the support of school management to devote themselves to character education 
with the current workload, with the growing content of the curriculum. Schools should provide 
an important place for activities developing cooperation, democratic agreements and education 
for respect and decency. The PBIS is only one of the ways how to implement a school value 
system. 
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Abstract 

This article indicates the basic premises and differentiating contexts that underlie the 
conceptual specificity of phenomenological pedagogy. In this context, three original positions 
of phenomenological orientation in Polish pedagogical thought have been presented. In 
accordance with their specific features, the first position refers to the phenomenological 
problematization of issues related to pedagogical axiology in a particular way, the second 
position refers to issues associated with pedagogical teleology, while the third relates to matters 
connected to pedagogical anthropology. Each of these positions is based on original theoretical 
solutions that have raised interest and initiated discussion on phenomenological pedagogy in 
Polish literature, beginning in the 1980s. 


Keywords 
Polish pedagogical thought; phenomenology of education; pedagogical axiology; pedagogical 
anthropology; pedagogical teleology 


Introduction 

In the relevant subject literature, a distinction can be made of different receptions of 
phenomenology with regard to sciences of education and different motives of 
phenomenological philosophy,* which became a central point underlying the receptions. 
However, when we mention various receptions of phenomenology, we can mean different 
types (concepts) of phenomenology and also their interpretation from the perspective of 
specific social sciences. In the first case we can differentiate, for example, eidetic 
phenomenology, transcendental phenomenology, existential phenomenology or hermeneutic 
phenomenology (Spiegelberg 1994, 696-699, 111-113, 380-386; see also Spiegelberg 1975, 
54-71). The other case should cover psychological and social receptions of phenomenology, 


8 Wilfried Lippitz specifies five such motives identifiable in sciences of education in the German literature, 
connected with different ,,variants” of phenomenology-oriented pedagogy and its representatives. The motives 
include: 1. ,,descriptively depicted experience”, 2. ,,reinforcement of the philosophical mind”, 3. ,,transcendental 
consolidation of the unity of the sense of experience and cognition”, 4. ,,experience of the world of daily life”, 5. 
,discursive and critical motif of the genealogy of interpersonal human diversity” (Lippitz 2005, 1123). 
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which from the perspective of these sciences has been interpreted and applied under specific 
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attitudes and research procedures. Those field-related — psychological and social — receptions 
of phenomenology, merging with pedagogy immediately arouse the problem of mediation of 
phenomenology and its interpretation which is specific from the point of view of a specific 
field of knowledge. The manner of exploring phenomenological issues can be also considered 
taking into account its specific conceptualizations demonstrated by different philosophers, such 
as Martin Heidegger, Max Scheler, Roman Ingarden, Alexander Pfander, Hedwig Conrad- 
Martius, Dietrich von Hildebrand, Nicolai Hartman, Karl Jaspers, Jean-Paul Sartre, Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty, Jan Patoéka, Emmanuel Levinas, Bernard Waldenfels, or Jean-Luc Marion, 
who — identifying themselves with specific findings of the phenomenology precursor Edmund 
Husserl, and polemicizing with others — have given to it specific features and understanding. 
The first representatives most closely related to Husserl and attempts of referring 
phenomenology to pedagogical issues include Aloys Fischer, Friedrich Copei, Edith Stein and 
Eugen Fink. The full bloom of phenomenology-oriented pedagogy in the German language 
literature was connected mostly with pedagogical and anthropological studies and the so called 
“anthropological breakthrough” which was chiefly inspired by the Dutch pedagogue and 
psychologist Martinus Jan Langeveld and the German pedagogue and philosopher Otto 
Friedrich Bollnow. Moreover, the stances of Werner Loch, Kate Meyer-Drawe, Wilfried 
Lippitz, or Max Van Manen (Kriiger 2005, 97-102; Meyer-Drawe 1997, 157—162; Danner 1998, 
141-169) can be also considered as representative for the broadly understood phenomenological 
studies in the relevant subject literature — various forms of phenomenology in pedagogy and 
specifications of research issues made within its scope. 

In the Polish subject literature, receptions of phenomenology, not to mention even the research 
attitudes of phenomenology identified at the source, are rare (see Przybylski 2007; Gara 2009; 
Sosnowska 2009; Ryk 2015; Przanowska 2019; Krupska 2021; see also Gara 2015; 2016; 2017a; 
2017b; 2019a; 2019b; 2020). Similarly, the manner of talking about phenomenology, if at all, 
comes down to a few slogans and statements that are as enigmatic as superficially 
comprehended. In most cases the receptions do not differentiate any statements and postulates 
of phenomenology considering its conversions, development and different variants being their 
product. Therefore, sources of phenomenological thinking and phenomenological investigation 
techniques are to a great extent insufficiently identified. Despite the evident gaps in the Polish 
subject literature, it is important to note some significant attempts to make references to different 
phenomenology motives connected with its diverse “forms”. Remarkable works include among 
other things the works? of Wladystaw Cichon (axiological orientation of the “pedagogy of the 
life-world”), Jacek Filek (teleological orientation of the “pedagogy of the life-world”) and 
Krystyna Ablewicz (anthropological orientation of the “pedagogy of the life-world”).'° 


° The following presentation of selected concepts is based on parts of the work published in Polish (Gara 2009, 
28-36). 

10 An assumption can be made that the works of the authors mentioned here is linked, considering specific 
elements and emphasized issues to the circle of the ,,Cracow philosophers” such as: Roman Ingarden, Jozef 
Tischner, Wtadystaw Strdézowski, Jan Galarowicz, Adam Wegrzecki, Andrzej Pottawski, or Tadeusz Gadacz (see: 
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Wladyslaw Cichon (1924-1987), philosopher and pedagogue, involved with the academic 
circles of the Jagiellonian University, performed his analyses referring to phenomenological 
stances of Roman Ingarden and Max Scheler. His scientific works did not go unnoticed, 
winning recognition in the philosophical and pedagogical circles in Cracow (Adamski 1996, 5; 
see also Ablewicz 2001b). Theoretical studies undertaken by the author in his postdoctoral 
dissertation are focused on stressing the importance of axiological issues for the theory of 
education. Values are manifested both in specific contents, methods, and aims of educational 
impact, which represents a prerequisite for considering axiologically (Cichon 1980, 123-125) 
the issues of the theory of education and the process of education. At the same time the theory 
of values represents for him a point of departure for the theory of education and an 
unquestioned foundation, which constitutes the “identity” of education. The issues of the theory 
of values and the theory of education should be thus treated inseparably as “axiological and 
educational” issues. 


Values are something for which an educationalist should undertake his/her activity, and also 
something s/he tries to cultivate in an alumnus. They are also something that on the one hand 
arouses human dilemmas and conflicts, and on the other hand — makes it possible to overcome 
them and represents a basis of the ability to live a full and artistic life, the ability which should 
be acquired with the help of the educationalist (ibid., 5). 


This “axiological and educational” perspective of research attitudes of the author is based on 
the assumption that “a human being as a subject and object of education” has his/her own 
specific characteristics, of which their presentation allows for looking more closely at a human 
being and the process of his/her education. 

Therefore, the formulated pedagogical ideals and the design of the pedagogical practice must 
derive from “the understanding of the axiological specificity of the human nature” (ibid., 6). 
This understanding makes the knowledge on human education in its fundamental axiological 
intentions touch upon anthropological issues. Identification and understanding of the 
“pedagogical sense of axiological issues” opens thus the way to look for an answer to the 
question on the conditio humana and the ontic structure of a human being (ibid., 6; see also 
Cichon 1987). In response to questions phrased in this manner, W. Cichon attempts to search 
for “constituted moments” of a human being and his/her personal dimensions of being for 
which the concept of a person plays a role in the “discretionary centre of a human being” 
(Cichon 1995, 212; see also Ablewicz 2020, 5—9). Even the mere term of the “process of 
education” — according to W. Cichon — reveals “some non-pedagogical features and aspects”, 
revealing before us its specific intentions which do not fall within the narrow (mono- 


Gara 2009, 29-36). Of course, the most influential figure should be considered the disciple of Edmund Husserl, 
the original and important for the development of phenomenology R. Ingarden. (See: Cichon 1995; Ablewicz 
2020). 
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disciplinary logics of approaching pedagogical problems. Such a state of affairs makes it 


necessary to go beyond the point of view of pedagogy in analyses of the process of education, 
reaching sciences which both formally and materially determine its philosophical fundaments 
(Cichon 1980, 117-122). 

Axiological interpretation of the process of education by W. Cichon is tightly linked to him 
exposing the axiological stance inspired by the phenomenological theory of values by Max 
Scheler. Paths of the theory and practice should include the objective and hierarchical order of 
values and personal uniqueness of a human being, which is called upon to transcend 
environmental dimensions of his/her being in order to make himself/herself a personal being. 


To be a human being [argues the author in this manner] is above all to act in the name of the 
highest values considered to be specifically human. This gives rise to an important and 
exceptionally responsible task for the theory of education. Education is to help an alumnus to 
become as good as possible, it is to make it easier for him/her to realise his/her own humanity 
and achieve goals resulting for him/her from the perfection of the choice of positive social and 
moral values (Cichon 1996, 164). 


Justifications of postulates and goals referring to the theory and practice of education become 
in this case a resultant of the “axiologically understood idea of a human being” (ibid., 170), for 
which only the spiritual dimensions of life (“sphere of spirituality”) make it possible to fully 
experience and cognitively explore “higher levels” of universal values: “The educationalist, 
cooperating creatively in the development of the alumnus’ personality, should enter with 
him/her — in the ongoing process of common efforts — newer and newer walks of spiritual life 
opening the way to new forms of values” (ibid., 165). 


Teleological orientation of the “pedagogy of the life-world” 

Jacek Filek (born in 1945), philosopher, related to the Jagiellonian University, has aptly, as it 
seems, operationalized in his work (Filek 2001; see also Filek, 1984a; Filek 1984b) 
phenomenological assumptions for specific research uses, via which he has carried out eidetic 
analyses of the phenomenon of education by negatively contrasting it with pseudo-education. 
Basing on the method of making such analyses it is possible to identify some similarity to the 
analyses of Adolf Reinach, connected with the theory of negative judgments. In the attempt of 
“thinking into the nature of the act of education” J. Filek makes an assumption that “education 
as education” always has a structure of “acting-and-experiencing”. A point of departure for his 
deliberations is the issue of the structure of education, which is composed of the “subject of 
action” and “subject of experiencing”. In the case of each of the subjects there is a phenomenon 
of “cleaving” into direct and indirect subjects. Education understood from the perspective of 
somebody who acts seems to be also different from the perspective of somebody who 
experiences it. The subjective position of the person acting and experiencing determines the 
specific way of feeling and perception of one’s participation in educational situations. Potential 
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tension occurring here reveals at the same time the educational necessity of constituting the 
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unity of the time of “acting” and “experiencing” (Filek 2001, 86-87). 

J. Filek, referring in his analyses of the phenomenon of education to the theory of 
(pseudo)objects by Aristotle,'! strives to throw some light on the general theory of education 
from the perspective of negative ideas. At the same time, he makes an assumption that both 
discovering the essence of the object, and discovering the pseudos of the object are 
complementary to each other, and each of these activities, undertaken in isolation from the 
other one, is doomed to failure. Therefore, it “is not possible to find out what pseudo-education 
is, not knowing, what education is, but it is not possible either to get to know what education 
is not identifying pseudo-education” (Filek 2001, 102). In this context the author differentiates 
four types of pseudo-education: inadequate education, fictional education, alienated education, 
hobbling education. Inadequate education is defined by not considering specific situations in 
which there is precise adequacy of undertaken educational interactions. Fictional education 
should be understood in the sense that the link between acting and experiencing one’s own 
actions, and also feedback to the actions is broken up. Alienated education is expressed in the 
manner saying that its aim is something different from the development-related wellbeing of 
the subject experiencing it. And finally, hobbling education consists in the domination of the 
experiencing subject by the acting subject by using his/her material or formal advantage. Forms 
of pseudo-education distinguished in this manner seem to be education, but by nature they are 
not any education as they do not fulfil the functions education should implement. The first type 
of pseudo-education implies the interactions which do not make allowances for their situational 
contexts, the second one emphasizes the disintegration of the unity of “acting” and 
“experiencing”, the third one puts stress on the fact that educational interactions do not serve 
the goals of education and are treated instrumentally. And finally, the fourth type makes an 
assumption that education is a method of securing the interests of the authorities and is used 
by stronger ones to gain control over weaker ones. According to J. Filek the issue of 
illuminating the forms of pseudo-education should be considered as a key issue for the 
phenomenological theory of education, as simulated education which remains unidentified can 
occupy the place of authentic education and displace it (ibid., 100-115). 


Anthropological orientation of the “pedagogy of the life-world” 

The works of Krystyna Ablewicz (born in 1957), like in the case of W. Cichon and J. Filek, a 
pedagogue linked to the “Cracow circles” and the Jagiellonian University, have contributed a 
great extent to the introduction and popularization of general phenomenology ideas and 
phenomenology-oriented studies in the Polish pedagogical literature. In this sense they represent 
significant and pioneering achievements for Polish pedagogical thought and the theoretical 


1 “Contraries [proves Stagirite] falling under the category of relation explain themselves by relating to each 
other or in any other way; for instance, the double is double in relation to something else for it is the double of 


something else (...) Those terms, then, are called relative, the nature of which is explained by reference to 
something else” (Aristotle 1990, 55). 
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extension of research horizons. K. Ablewicz represents hermeneutic and phenomenological 
studies in pedagogy inspired by O. F. Bollnow and M. J. Langeveld and other representatives 
related to the “anthropological breakthrough” and phenomenological profile of “anthropological 
pedagogy”. Beyond any doubt her works display also a link with the philosophical stance of R. 
Ingarden and his phenomenological results of studies. 

In her doctoral dissertation K. Ablewicz identifies herself with hermeneutic and 
phenomenological research attitudes, assuming at the same time that they cannot come down to 
methodological issues (Ablewicz 1992). The hermeneutic and phenomenological approaches, 
treated jointly, have to express something different (Ablewicz 1998, 25—26, 41) — a specific 
attitude to a human being, e.g., empathy and understanding (Ablewicz 2006, 183), which can 
finally be reduced to the issue of responsibility: 


The act of responsibility [proves the author] gains a specific meaning in the situation when a 
human being is interpreted as an experiencing being. The educationalist becomes somebody who 
experiences themselves, but at the same time is responsible for experiences of the alumnus and 
for the reflection resulting from them and built above them. This understanding of educational 
situations does not fulfil even the merely functional role of the method — the tool of learning, but 
becomes [an understanding attitude] deeply rooted in the educating person. It expresses his 
manner of being-in-the-world, and more specifically in the world of educational situations 
(Ablewicz 1992, 95). 


Central categories, around which K. Ablewicz focuses her attention, and which structure the 
character of her studies, can be believed to include “natural experience” and “educational 
situation”. Raising the issue of the “natural experience” she makes an assumption that it should 
be differentiated both from experiencing something and also having information about this. This 
experience is not tantamount to the perception, as perceptions cannot be separated from the 
subject, and therefore, the object-related aspects merge completely with the subject-related 
aspects, exist for themselves and do not constitute any prerequisite for learning anything. 
However, experience involves intellect, and this makes some specific changes in the life of a 
human being happen, constituting at the same time a basis for learning something or 
understanding something. Experience cannot be reduced to having knowledge about something 
because given the fact that such knowledge can be transferred to somebody, while transferring 
it, it is not possible to automatically transfer experience. Experience involves the subject’s 
presence in something that is the object of the experience, and information can be acquired “over 
a distance”, and the direct character of the participation in something which relates to the 
knowledge is not a condition for having it. In this sense knowledge about experience is not 
tantamount to experience: “My experience is not directly constructive for any other, as 
everybody has to repeat them on their own, feel [them personally] and live through them on 
their own. It is not the case that I can replace somebody, e.g., a person related to me in 
experiencing them” (Ablewicz 1993, 71-72). Experience understood in this manner becomes a 
basis of reflection on the “educational reality”, and the creative role of “educational situations”, 
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experiencing — related to maturing and development of a human being. Participation in an 
“educational situation” — the subject’s presence — becomes a source of experiencing education 
both by the person educating and the person being educated. This participation gives rise to a 
specific relation which based on the common experience of an “educational situation” 
constitutes different types of perception of this situation. In the case of the person educating, it 
is the perception and experience of bonds of responsibility for the person being educated, and 
in case of the alumnus it is the perception and experience of bonds of trust towards the 
educationalist (Ablewicz 1992, 95-98). 

The character of the studio research undertaken by K. Ablewicz in her doctoral dissertation 
(Ablewicz 2003b) seems to be a natural consequence of studies undertaken previously. 
Referring to the achievements of anthropological phenomenology-oriented studies it is believed 
to be justified to separate them from two other basic ways of analysing anthropological issues 
basing on pedagogical fundaments. In this manner the profile of phenomenological studies 
(called “anthropological pedagogy’’) has to be distinguished from “pedagogical anthropology”, 
becoming the profile of “integrative” studies (“pedagogical and empirical anthropology”) and 
the profile of studies which uncovers “hidden concepts of a human being” (“pedagogical and 
philosophical anthropology’) (ibid., 55—79. See also: K. Ablewicz 2002b). The profile of studies 
of “pedagogical and empirical anthropology” is based on the integration of results from various 
scientific disciplines (e.g., biology, psychology, sociology, history) into the “comprehensive 
knowledge” on a human being, revealing at the same time the assumptions of the empirical 
nature. The profile of studies of “pedagogical and philosophical anthropology”, revealing the 
prior assumptions relating to a human being (his/her “example”, “picture”, “model”), becomes 
at the same time “frontier knowledge”. Thus, it is assumed here that as much as empirical 
knowledge about a human being becomes a reference point for the development of philosophical 
anthropology, the philosophical knowledge about a human being becomes an autonomic source 
of the knowledge, which cannot be expressed and identified by empirical approach (Ablewicz 
2003b, 55-61). In contrast to that the profile of studies of “anthropological pedagogy” is 
expressed in the intentional orientation to the specific phenomenon of the human existence 
treated as a single representation. A key issue is also the fact that it is not any specific conceptual 
understanding of a human being that is a point of reference and the object of the research focus, 
but it is just starting to deal with anthropological and philosophical issues in order to refer them 
to processes of growth and educational development of a human being as a source of knowledge 
about human things (ibid., 67; see also Ablewicz 2001a). “Anthropological pedagogy — explains 
K. Ablewicz — is characterized in the first place by taking some cognitive perspective (and also 
specified methodological stance)” (Ablewicz 2003b, 68). In this sense a human being and the 
adequacy of observing him/her from an appropriate cognitive perspective and also 
methodological attitude are the basic issues: “The issue of the possibilities of getting to know a 
human being in the process of education becomes the basic pedagogical task” (Ablewicz 2002a, 
86). What is more, it should be believed that the basic “methodological rule says that it is the 
object demonstrating to the researcher the appropriate method of getting to know it” (ibid., 87). 
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judgments and practical knowledge, to be seen in the process of education, “[interested] in the 
experience of life and world of life” (Ablewicz 2003b, 69; see also Ablewicz, 2003a). 

Based on such assumptions, K. Ablewicz also initiates her own study of educational situations, 
taking into account in its scope the issue of the “natural experience”, issues related to learning 
the educational situation, its anthropological and axiological dimensions and the issue of 
experiencing and realizing the world of values. Experiences of daily life unveil above all before 
a human being the issue of the existential importance of values and choices made in their 
context, as the experiences are a specific “medium” of the values (Ablewicz 2003b, 137-267). 


Conclusion 

The discussed representations of the phenomenological orientation of Polish pedagogical 
thought also refer to the method and specific issues of the philosophical tradition of 
phenomenology to varying degrees. In a certain way, they may be considered classical 
representations in Polish pedagogy. They manifest the three basic areas of research interest and 
the theoretical solutions formulated within them. Each of these representations also 
appropriately concentrates on its own aspect of considering pedagogical problems. In the first 
case, we primarily consider questions of values and their meaning in the context of pedagogical 
interactions. Meanwhile, in the second case, we reflect on the goals determining the proper 
sense of pedagogical interactions. Finally, in the third case, attention is given to portraying a 
manner of understanding people and the role pedagogical interactions play in implementing 
the possibilities of human development. 
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Abstract 

The aim of this article is to describe the preparation of students who go to the Itibo development 
co-operation project. This includes how clinical practice and medical ethics are taught as part 
of participating in this project in Kenya. We will try to explain the possible benefits for students 
and the importance of understanding multiculturalism in the provision of medical care. 


Keywords 
teaching medical students; medical ethics; holism; development co-operation; transcultural 
nursing; clinical practice; Kenya 


Introduction 

The ITIBO project has been operating under the auspices of the non-governmental organization 
ADRA CR in Kenya since 2005 and is focused on providing health care and educating local 
personnel. Co-financing is realized through sponsorship donations, thanks to which it is 
possible to develop the area and increase the quality and standard of care. The founder and 
head of the project is the Czech nurse AleS Barta. Over 10,000 patients visit this facility 
annually. Local staff and nurses work in the inpatient outpatient department. The medical 
facility also includes an operating theatre, an intensive care unit, an X-ray machine and an 
ambulance for the treatment of HIV patients. The doctor is not permanently present. Students 
from Czech medical faculties regularly work here for several months a year and, together with 
doctors and local health professionals, participate in care. They work in specific conditions, 
different from those we know in Europe. A specific feature of the work in this facility is the 
close connection of medicine and nursing with a strong emphasis on transcultural care. 
Students always work under the supervision of experienced health professionals. The project 
is of great importance in the education of local staff, but also of medical students. Students 
must rely on basic physical investigation methods. They have very limited options for auxiliary 
examination methods (e.g., ultrasound, X-ray, basic laboratory examination, ECG). They work 
in a team of people with whom they have to work and cooperate 24 hours a day for 4 weeks. 
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They get into situations that many people don’t have the opportunity to find themselves in in 
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their lifetime. These include deaths of newborns, abortions, intoxication, large-scale 
devastating injuries, extremely tense psychological situations, etc. On the one hand, they can 
help many needy people here and, on the other hand, they have the opportunity to learn more 
about themselves, and consolidate and acquire new knowledge and skills. 


Teaching students of medical faculties in Itibo 

Around 25 students and approximately 8 doctors from the 3rd Faculty of Medicine participate 
in internships in Itibo every year. In the academic year 2018/2019, English curriculum students 
took part in the internship for the first time with an excellent response. In the academic year 
2019/2020, only two internships were implemented (due to the SARS-CoV-2 virus pandemic, 
doctors and students were evacuated from Kenya for security reasons), but from 2022, the trips 
have been renewed again. On average 25-35 students apply for one term (4 weeks). The 
capacity of one rotation is 6 students and 2 doctors. The selection of students takes place in 
several rounds; it is not only about the necessary knowledge and practical skills. The team must 
also be balanced in terms of gender, and the professional focus of individual members and their 
experience. It is not a classic internship, but real practice in extreme conditions. 

At the faculty, as part of the preparation of students for the internship, we have introduced an 
optional subject: Work in developing countries — ITIBO Health Centre, Kenya (Seminar on 
practical internship in Kenya). Students are thus better informed about internships, and they 
have at least a general overview of what the stay entails. In addition, selected students attend 
pre-departure meetings where they receive additional information and prepare for departure. In 
the course of 5 seminars, students will become familiar with the issue of care in these conditions 
and will receive the necessary information in case they are considering going on an internship. 


Optional subject syllabus: 

1. seminar: Introduction to the issue of humanitarian aid and development cooperation. Ethics 
of humanitarian aid. Chapters in Multicultural Nursing. Introducing East Africa, Kenya. 
Geographical, cultural, economic and demographic differences of this country. Determinants 
of health — their influences and differences in the tropics and subtropics. Project Itibo, the 
history and functioning of the project. Mission safety issues, vaccinations, visas and practical 
recommendations before the trip. Culture shock, stress load on missions. Getting to know the 
basics of the local language of the Kisi tribe. 

2. seminar: Patient in Kenya. Diagnostic—therapeutic process and its differences. 
Psychological and communication aspects and specifics of work in a different culture. 
Possibilities of laboratory tests, auxiliary examination methods, specifics of work in the ICU, 
gynaecology and obstetrics department. 

3. seminar: Tropical medicine. The most frequently occurring diseases, their diagnosis and 
treatment in the context of tropical regions. The teaching is complemented by specific case 
reports of our patients with rich photo documentation and video recordings. Students 
themselves will design a diagnostic and treatment procedure. Linking theory with practice. 
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4. seminar: Following the previous seminar, case studies from gynaecology and obstetrics, 


internal medicine, paediatrics, surgery and other fields. 

5. seminar: Medicine of remote areas. Chapters on war medicine and disaster medicine. News 
from congresses. At the last seminar guests are usually present — doctors who participated in 
the internship. There is space for students to ask questions, guests reflect on their own 
experiences with providing care at Itibo. 

In the Itibo, medical and nursing care are closely connected, they intertwine with each other. 
Treating patients is a moral art and morality is part of a wider cultural context. Students must 
have good knowledge and skills in the field of nursing care. In the vast majority of cases, 
clinical decision-making does not involve the use of recommended procedures in the 
mechanical sense of the word. Different social, cultural and economic contexts play an 
important role in the decision-making process. Theoretically possible versus realistically 
available options are in considerable disproportion here. It is always necessary to keep in mind 
that it is a specific patient, a suffering person, in a specific situation. A prominent theme is 
transcultural nursing — within the framework of a holistic approach to local patients. It is always 
essentially one and the same thing, the main principle of Hippocratic medicine: Medicine 
subordinating expertise to ethics and the doctor 8 activity to the benefit of the patient. 

The teaching of clinical practice is inextricably linked with the teaching of medical ethics. 
Students of our faculty have the subject ethics and humanities as part of the compulsory 
curriculum for a period of 5 years. The students who are selected for the internship at the Itibo 
have a very positive attitude to ethical issues, they strongly feel the problems associated with 
development cooperation and humanitarian aid. This can be inferred from motivation letters 
and personal interviews as part of the internship selection process, but also from the essays that 
students write before leaving for Kenya. In them, they express their motivations, personal 
attitudes and also the expectations with which they go to Itibo. After returning, students also 
write an essay in which they reflect on the entire stay. 

The close connection between medicine and nursing is reflected in Itibo by the holistic 
approach of patient care inherent in the local culture. Doctors and students often provide, in 
addition to medical care, nursing care. Medical care is always provided within the limits of the 
legislative framework. Additionally, there is a framework of ethics that pervades the 
aforementioned. When providing care in this facility, we reflect the Code of Ethics of ADRA 
Kenya and ADRA Czech Republic (this is a document containing basic rules and 
recommendations for providing care), and, furthermore, the Code of Ethics of the International 
Red Cross Movement and the Humanitarian Charter (documents that form a certain framework 
for the provision of aid, helping in decision-making in specific situations). The last-mentioned 
document strongly relies on human rights (it is a human rights approach). The fundamental 
document is of course the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948) as well as the ethical 
code of the WMA (World Medical Association). The approach of so-called principlism, 
developed at Georgetown University, is currently essential for clinical reasoning. Also 
important is the casuistic approach, which was developed in Antiquity and is flourishing today. 
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Kenya as in the Western world. This can be inferred from the publications that are published 
here, but also from the study of the curricula of various medical and health faculties and 
secondary schools preparing for the practice of health professions. Specifically, in Itibo, local 
customs and the person of the health worker (local health workers who have the trust of the 
local population), as well as the priest, the mayor and other important citizens, also play a 
strong role. Patriarchy is quite prominent in this specific area and religious affiliation is also 
important. Around Itibo, most people belong to Protestant denominations — e.g., Adventists — 
and also Roman Catholicism. (In the whole of Kenya, the representation of individual religions 
is as follows: Protestants 45%, Roman Catholics 33%, Muslims 10%, indigenous, animists 
10%, others 2%. Different sources roughly agree on the percentages.) 


Ethical problems and dilemmas in the context of a different culture 

Students who work in clinical settings encounter a variety of ethical issues and dilemmas. We 
solve a number of problematic situations by talking to the patient, family members, and the 
local health professional. (He is a practitioner who understands the local culture and will also 
help as a translator). In the field of clinical ethics, principlism and the so-called “4 boxes 
approach” serve us as a framework. 

From the point of view of medical indications, we will evaluate the real possibilities that we 
are able to offer the patient. This is especially the availability of medicines, technical 
equipment, and knowledgeable staff. It is about evaluating what is indicated in the given 
situation and what we are realistically able to provide at the same time. We do not always have 
specialists on the given issue in our team. An important role here is played by the recommended 
procedures, the so-called Guidelines, which are issued by the relevant authorities (e.g., 
Médecins Sans Frontiéres). 

Patient preference is a prominent area. It is necessary to explain everything to the patient so 
that he can make the right decision based on his desires and wishes. There is a need for constant 
dialogue, explanation, so that the patient’s wishes and expectations are realistic. It is an 
informed consensus — often implicit (oral consent), less often in written form (for particularly 
demanding, risky performances, the list of which is defined). 

The quality of life is also taken into account, here even more significant cooperation with the 
patient and his relatives is very important. 

The topic of contextual characteristics covers the previous three areas — it is an overall 
assessment of the situation in the light of medical indications, quality of life and patient 
preferences. A significant problem in this case is the lack and unavailability of resources (both 
qualified personnel and material resources). It is a fact that must be taken into account in a 
specific situation. There is a diametrically different social, cultural, economic and geographical 
context and conditions. 

The ethos of the entire specific Itibo healthcare facility has a significant role and influence on 
decision-making and consideration. (It is run by a Czech and Kenyan Adventist organization, 
which is a Protestant denomination, and there is therefore a strong influence of the tradition of 
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Christian ethics). The social teaching of the church has an irreplaceable role, especially the 


principles of solidarity, subsidiarity and personality should be mentioned. 

Communication and a personal approach to a specific patient always play an irreplaceable role 
together with respect for a different culture. We reflect on given clinical cases with the students. 
There is an effort to facilitate the discussion of given clinical cases. First, evaluate all relevant 
facts and information within a descriptive approach. After that comes the normative part. 
Action reflection is an integral part of ethical decision-making within applied ethics. It is about 
mutual respect and respect for a different culture. Knowledge of a different culture is absolutely 
essential in this case. 


Transcultural medicine and nursing — different approaches in specific conditions 
Medicine (in the sense of “cure’’) and nursing (in the sense of “care’’) are closely linked here. 
As part of the transcultural approach in the care of our patients at Itibo, it is about mutual 
interactions, transcending or crossing the boundaries of two different cultures (when students 
from a foreign curriculum are present at the internship, the situation is even more diverse, as 
they come from different parts of the world). As preparation before departure, we discuss the 
philosophy of multiculturalism (especially cultural plurality, nursing as a culture, and also the 
concept of transcultural nursing according to M. Leininger) at the seminars. The topic is also 
culture shock and its effects and methods that help to manage it. Some time is also devoted to 
the specifics of communication in local conditions. 

At the Itibo site, we strive to nurture good relationships between the local health professionals, 
the community of residents, and our students and doctors. The emphasis is mainly on respect 
for differences, mutual tolerance. As part of interculturality in the team, we try to make it 
beneficial for all parties. In these conditions, the team of students and doctors must function 
flawlessly with each other, but also in relation to local health professionals and patients. As 
part of culturally congruent care, we try to provide culturally specific care with regard to local 
conditions and customs. Care must respect the given culture, values, customs, but also different 
methods of treatment. It is a two-way exchange of information, experience, and jointly facing 
challenging situations. Our endeavour is a holistic approach reflecting bio-psycho-socio- 
spiritual unity. It is also necessary to understand and respect certain cultural taboos, which are 
numerous in the local culture and are sometimes very different from what is considered taboo 
here in the Czech Republic. 

In the students’ essays after returning from the internship, I also see references to the possibility 
of understanding one’s own life, contexts, but also language and culture. When talking to our 
medics in Itibo, I notice that they often describe a different understanding and expression of 
time in the local culture, a different approach to time horizons, agreed appointments for a given 
time (regular check-ups, wound dressings). In general, it can be said that multicultural nursing 
leads to and also requires an understanding of oneself, one’s own way of looking at another 
culture and penetrating the “imaginary skins of the cultural onion”. 
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In order to understand the patient from a different culture in nursing practice, Jana Kutnohorska 
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makes certain recommendations in the publication Multicultural Nursing. We are also inspired 
by the recommendations for a long time when working at the clinic in Kenya and as part of 
preparatory seminars before departure: 

- Recognize and appreciate cultural differences. There is a need to overcome cultural barriers 
and be aware of differences. 

- Understand the patient’s cultural reasons. This requires an active interest in the culture from 
which the patient comes. It is necessary to actively search for information. 

- Be empathetic to a different culture. Information about the culture and trying to understand is 
not enough, you need to deal with egocentrism. 

- Show respect for patients and their culture. I often teach students basic words, and they also 
have a dictionary. Local people are always happy when we start the conversation in the local 
language. Then, of course, we communicate in English. 

- To have patience. It is a relationship of mutual trust and respect. 

- Analyze your behavior. It’s about realizing yourself and your own values. 


Conclusion 

When describing the way medical students are trained and taught as part of the Itibo 
development cooperation project in Kenya, we have pointed out the importance of gaining 
multicultural competence and acquiring cultural competence. These are important areas within 
the holistic approach of patient care at this medical facility. In this regard, we can see the 
importance for students in understanding multiculturalism as an integral part in the provision 
of medical care. 
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To Have a Right to a Brave and Safe Space 
An Interview with Prof. Bert Roebben 


Frantisek Stéch (interviewer) 
Hubertus Roebben (interviewee) 


Frantisek Stéch (henceforth FS): Dear Professor, dear Bert, we have been friends for more 
than a decade now, so I will call you Bert as I am used to. I hope readers of the Theology and 
Philosophy of Education (TAPE) journal will understand. First, let me thank you, that you 
kindly agreed to give this interview for an emerging international journal providing a platform 
for theologians as well as philosophers who are interested in education (including self- 
education) to share their research. In relation to that, my first question is: “What do you think, 
is there a space for such a journal in contemporary European academia?” 


Bert Roebben (henceforth BR): There is a long intellectual tradition in Europe that reflects on 
the purpose and conditions of education. The German term “Bildung” originated precisely in 
this enlightened tradition and points to the importance of moral integrity and agency in the 
formation of the person. Enlightenment philosophers including Jan Amos Comenius of the 
Czech Republic pointed to the simultaneously unique responsibility of the individual to become 
somebody and the universal role of communities as a connection between people. The 
philosophical aspects of this “project”, to be realized again in these complex times, are covered 
in journals such as “Philosophy of Education”. The theological aspects have been much less 
covered until now. The question is: What is the “semantic potential” (Jiirgen Habermas) of 
religious traditions that can shed new light on this project and how can this be made intelligible 
in a philosophical and educational perspective. Lots of interesting work to be done, isn’t it? 


FS: You are a professor of religious education. Where do you see the most relevant points(s) 
of such a discipline for contemporary church and perhaps also for contemporary society? 


BR: My focus is indeed on the religious dimension of education, on learning processes that 
explore how existential questions of (young) people refer from themselves to perspectives, 
which are contingent and open for transcendent interpretation. Relying on transcendence is a 
specific feature of religion. Also, in non-religious worldviews people struggle with the question 
of an “ultimate perspective” of the complex realities they live in (climate crisis, pandemic, war, 
etc.). I believe that future generations have a right to a “brave and safe space” where such 
questions may be asked in all their vulnerability and where answers are sought together. Local 
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intimacy of the faith community. 


FS: According to my knowledge, you are truly a global academic, with experience of working 
in Europe, Africa, United states... if you can compare, where do you see the largest potential 
for development in your discipline. What is the next “hot spot” for religious education? 


BR: We have long thought that the centre of the world and the point of reference for (research 
in) education was to be found in Europe. And yes, until recently a lot of funding could be 
released for cartographic work in religious education in schools in Europe (such as the REL- 
EDU project in Vienna) and for interreligious learning processes in these schools (such as the 
REDCo project in Hamburg). The focus however is now slowly but surely moving to the Global 
South. New projects arise in the world of Islamic education and human rights development, in 
post-colonial approaches to religion and education, and in projects on social justice and 
religious diversity. In the Global South religions are still a powerful tool for social change and 
development. Academic educational settings are developed to support these processes. The 
Faculty of Theology of Stellenbosch University for instance is a real African hub for research 
and education in ethics and spirituality, based on the local knowledge of people. I truly believe 
in the new inter-contextual learning process between communities worldwide, partly supported 
by digital media, partly in real presence. 


FS: What do you think, what can be the most important contribution of theology and 
philosophy to education and vice versa? What could inspire theologians and philosophers from 
the realm of education? 


BR: Theology can offer broad hermeneutical horizons with interesting performative resources 
and intellectual patterns of thought to the field of education. The Scottish practical theologian 
Heather Walton refers to poesis and phronesis as sources of public theology. The task of 
philosophy is to remind us of the questions to which religions try to give reasonable answers, 
according to Jewish philosopher of religion Abraham Joshua Heschel. Education then helps us 
put our feet back on the ground, look at everyday reality and consider how questions and 
answers can be made practical. These three — theology, philosophy, education — should be in 
dialogue with each other all the time. In that respect, the TAPE journal comes just in time! 


FS: I know that besides you being a theologian and professor of RE, you are also a public figure 
in your communities. How do you combine your professional life with your public activities? 


Do you find these two “worlds” mutually inspiring? 


BR: For me, practice and theory are closely linked. What I teach my students, I must also be 
able to verify in reality outside the aula. So, some time ago I stood in front of the classroom in 
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liturgy of our home parish. I am also interested in the connection of literature and theology, art 
and theology, performance and theology, mysticism and theology. If I have the opportunity to 
engage in these cross-connections, I will not miss it. And during the corona pandemic I went 
on a part pilgrimage on the Camino — 600 kilometres from my hometown Leuven to Vézelay 
in France — four weeks of experiencing the “real stuff’ of the theologian: moments of 
perseverance, vulnerability, storytelling and encounters with fellow pilgrims and God. 


FS: And now, I would like to ask maybe something more difficult. Is the current state of the 
Catholic Church’s relationship to education affected by the traumas that have been caused in 
the context of education and what way out lies before us? 


BR: Education has everything to do with trust. Opening oneself to new insights, is based on a 
relationship of trust: of the child to the educator, of the student to the teacher, of young people 
and adults among themselves in peer processes. When this trust is betrayed or shaken, when 
the most intimate aspects of the trust relationship (such as faith and sexuality) are violated by 
abuses of power, deep wounds are inflicted, wounds that prove irreparable. In response, 
financial and moral reparations are needed, of course, but also much more than that. Openness, 
transparency and communication in education are vital. I personally value the virtue of 
courtesy, which has an important place in the lessons of everyday life (including in social 
media, for example). This virtue can help children and youth make a start with what is of value 
on their way to adulthood. 


FS: Bert, I have the last question. What would you wish for the TAPE journal and what would 
be your message to the TAPE readers? 


BR: Let me tell you a short story. My first experiences as a European religious educator were 
situated exactly in the Czech Republic! In the early nineties I was working on my dissertation 
on moral education. On that occasion I met in Belgium Dr Véra Bokorova who invited me as 
an international guest at a conference of the Union of Christian Pedagogues entitled “Christian 
Values and the Development of Man” in Kromériz (Czech Republic) in the summer of 1992. I 
felt honoured and went there. The journey was by bike. With three friends, we went from 
Leuven in Belgium to Prague, 1000 kilometres in 10 days, from West to East, against all the 
contour lines in the Central-European landscape. I literally felt Europe in my calves. In Prague 
my friends returned home and I went deeper inland by train, from Bohemia to Moravia, to 
Kromériz. I turned out to be the only foreigner at the congress. I was deeply impressed by the 
stories of the participants, all academics and teachers, who had lived underground during the 
time of communism and had to develop their philosophy, theology and pedagogy in secret. I 
learned with deep respect from them how life as a whole can be a pilgrimage. This turned out 
to be the root metaphor for me in understanding education, philosophy and theology. I wish the 
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TAPE journal such rich encounters when being “on the road” of theology and philosophy of 


education in Europe. 


FS: Thank you very much for your answers! 
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Editorial 
The Responsibility of Educators 


Zuzana Svobodova 


Verses from a poem by T.S. Eliot were at the end of an email I just received; a poem about a 
dialogue, about care for the soul. The author of the email was reminded of this poem by texts 
published in our journal. This is one clear, concrete or specific proof that our journal finds its 
readers. Each author can feel joy on such occasions. When we help to connect authors and 
readers, we co-create something new. This newness, which was never before, is a possibility 
that we saw at the beginning of this journal. We saw this as a possibility; it means, in the future, 
as something that has been not here in reality yet, but can be-come. We have choices, liberum 
arbitrium, but we also have something more than that. We have a responsibility that comes to 
us. Where from? Responsibility comes as a response. As human beings, we have an opportunity 
to be responsorial: we can give a re-sponse (from Latin re-sponded) or an-swer (see 
etymology). The more we are open to responding, the more we have chances to choose from 
choices. 

Educators are beings who can educate, cultivate, or elevate those who are entrusted to them. Is 
this an exceptional responsibility? Yes, it is, because of trust given to them. Where there is trust, 
there is no fear. If the educational process contains fear, we are — or we should be — not trustful. 
Therefore, a special responsibility comes from the reality of being an educator because an 
educator was called — 1.e., a word came to him with a meaningful purpose, in order to ... — 
namely to care, to be there for others who can and should learn. If students or pupils learn fear, 
they cannot trust. A community of cooperative and caring people cannot develop in a trust-less 
environment. Care for the soul is imaginable only if there is trust. Care for the soul is the 
superior responsibility that we have, especially if we are educators. Educators are responsible 
for the trust. But wait, T.S. Eliot exclaims for waiting: wait, because you do not know for sure, 
you are not ready to know in the fullness, you are the person on the way with the task to learn 
to wait on the ultimate. 

Meanwhile, in between, that is, in this life, in our times, we are learners, although some of us 
are also educators or teachers. We are learners of how to be trustworthy. In the first text of this 
issue, Stuart Nicolson gives us a good orientation for such learning by drawing from the roots 
in his article Original Apologetics. In the second article, Jana Ji¢inska analyses the inspirational 
speech of Josef Zvétina given at the University of Tiibingen. Andrej Caja follows with his 
article presenting John Henry Newman’s Jdea of a University as a critique of Bentham’s 
thoughts on education. LukaS Maly discusses the topic of how paideia can accompany a person 
throughout his life. Josef Hejny examines the possibility of reaching ontological closeness by 
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needs to and could be up-to-date with the demographic dynamics of the classroom while 
incorporating different perspectives and cultures in its approach is explored in the article by 
Luke Fenech. In translation, the responsorial relation to the other is presented in the text written 
by the Czech theologian Josef Zvérina (1913-1990). 

The above-mentioned verses from T.S. Eliot were six verses from the poem “East Coker’, 
which was published in Four Quartets. The whole third part from Eliot’s “East Coker’, the 
second poem from the Four Quartets goes as follows: 


O dark dark dark. They all go into the dark, 
The vacant interstellar spaces, the vacant into the vacant, 
The captains, merchant bankers, eminent men of letters, 
The generous patrons of art, the statesmen and the rulers, 
Distinguished civil servants, chairmen of many committees, 
Industrial lords and petty contractors, all go into the dark, 
And dark the Sun and Moon, and the Almanach de Gotha 
And the Stock Exchange Gazette, the Directory of Directors, 
And cold the sense and lost the motive of action. 
And we all go with them, into the silent funeral, 
Nobody's funeral, for there is no one to bury. 
I said to my soul, be still, and let the dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God. As, in a theatre, 
The lights are extinguished, for the scene to be changed 
With a hollow rumble of wings, with a movement of darkness on darkness, 
And we know that the hills and the trees, the distant panorama 
And the bold imposing facade are all being rolled away— 
Or as, when an underground train, in the tube, stops too long between stations 
And the conversation rises and slowly fades into silence 
And you see behind every face the mental emptiness deepen 
Leaving only the growing terror of nothing to think about; 
Or when, under ether, the mind is conscious but conscious of nothing— 
I said to my soul, be still, and wait without hope 
For hope would be hope for the wrong thing; wait without love, 
For love would be love of the wrong thing; there is yet faith 
But the faith and the love and the hope are all in the waiting. 
Wait without thought, for you are not ready for thought: 
So the darkness shall be the light, and the stillness the dancing. 
Whisper of running streams, and winter lightning. 
The wild thyme unseen and the wild strawberry, 
The laughter in the garden, echoed ecstasy 
Not lost, but requiring, pointing to the agony 
Of death and birth. 

You say I am repeating 
Something I have said before. I shall say it again. 
Shall I say it again? In order to arrive there, 
To arrive where you are, to get from where you are not, 

You must go by a way wherein there is no ecstasy. 
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In order to arrive at what you do not know 

You must go by a way which is the way of ignorance. 
In order to possess what you do not possess 

You must go by the way of dispossession. 
In order to arrive at what you are not 

You must go through the way in which you are not. 
And what you do not know is the only thing you know 
And what you own is what you do not own 
And where you are is where you are not. 


Dear readers, I wish you to find in this issue of Theology and Philosophy of Education a risen 
dialogue and a meaningful silence to motivate you to good and joyful action, 


Zuzana Svobodova 
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Original Apologetics 
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Abstract 

It can be said that apologetics was superseded in and around the Second Vatican Council: the 
word, or any version of it, was not included in any of the sixteen documents. However, 
apologetics by the 20" century had become significantly different from the wide and general 
apologetics of the first century and a half of Christianity, and for the scriptural calls for it. This 
original apologetics, or Petrine apologetics, was replaced by a very specific approach which 
can be called Justinian apologetics. It was the latter that Vatican II more or less rejected, and 11 
of the conciliar documents have either clear calls or content that seek a return to Petrine, that 
is, original apologetics. This is a call to be prepared, that is, through appropriate education, to 
respond to others who question or challenge Christianity, and to do so in an appropriate 
Christian manner, which in turn is a form of educating: removing obstacles to belief by 
explaining. 


Keywords 
apologetics; original apologetics; Petrine apologetics; Justinian apologetics; apologetical turn; 
apologetical calls; Second Vatican Council; ressourcement 


Introduction 

It is often understood that the demise of apologetics took place in the middle of the last century 
(Geffré in Dulles 2005, 326-7; Nicolson 2018, 416-7). Without any inclusion of the term 
‘apologetics’ or similar in the Second Vatican Council documents, it seemingly was at an end. 
However, original apologetics, according to Scripture, especially the clear Petrine call for all 
the faithful to be prepared to respond to others’ questions and challenges in a Christian manner, 
was quite unlike the way apologetics later developed, which was far narrower: more elite, 
intellectual, and often clerical. Looking through this Petrine lens, calls for and content 
consistent with a return to original apologetics can be found in 11 of the Council documents: 
preparation, response, in a Christian manner, and particularly for all the faithful. The Council 
calls for this to be developed in Christian education of the person to enable the faithful to engage 
with society, which reiterates Peter’s original apologetical call. 


Original Apologetics is Petrine Apologetics 

The word apologia was used by Peter in 1Pt 3:15 and it is usually given as an ‘answer’ or 
‘defence’ in biblical translations. In Greek legal terms, it was originally the response to an 
accusation, kategoria. A decade after Philo brought together Jewish spirituality and Greek 
philosophy and wrote of the Logos (Philo 1854, XXVIID, Peter used apologia — etymologically 
a ‘speaking out’, a word that goes out (cf. Is 55:11). Peter’s call in 1Pt 3 is to 
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15b Always be prepared to make a defense to any one who calls you to account for the hope 


that is in you, yet do it with gentleness and reverence; !° and keep your conscience clear, so 
that, when you are abused, those who revile your good behavior in Christ may be put to 
shame.! 


The Petrine call can be separated into three elements. This can be seen by dividing the sentence 
into three parts: 


1. ‘Always be prepared to make a defense’, 
2. ‘make a defense to any one who calls you to account for the hope that is in you’, 
3. ‘do it with gentleness and reverence’. 

These can be abbreviated into a short form: preparation, response, and a Christian manner. 


This developing of logos into Christians speaking out or responding to another was not Peter’s 
alone: the theme is also found in Paul and Jude and was developed in the next generation, the 
Apostolic Fathers. Paul calls on the new bishop of Ephesus, Timothy, his mentee, to ‘avoid 
disputing about words, which does no good, but only ruins the hearers’ (2Tim 2:14), that is, to 
avoid pointless arguments and show a good Christian manner, then states that ‘the Lord’s 
servant must not be quarrelsome but kindly to every one, an apt teacher, forbearing, correcting 
his opponents with gentleness’ (2Tim 2:24-5). Later, he calls for engaging with others, including 
explaining and responding in a Christian manner: 


preach the word, be urgent in season and out of season, convince, rebuke, and exhort, be 
unfailing in patience and in teaching. For the time is coming when people will not endure 
sound teaching, but having itching ears they will accumulate for themselves teachers to suit 
their own likings, and will turn away from listening to the truth and wander into myths. 
(2Tim 4:2-4) 


Paul reminds us that not all teachers are trustworthy regarding accuracy and quality of content. 
Earlier, regarding good learning, thus preparation, Paul calls Timothy to 


continue in what you have learned and have firmly believed, knowing from whom you 
learned it and how from childhood you have been acquainted with the sacred writings 
which are able to instruct you for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus. All scripture is 
inspired by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for training in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be complete, equipped for every good work. (2Tim 
3:14-17) 


Paul includes the three Petrine elements, developing them in Timothy’s new context. He also 
makes a comparable call to the Church of Ephesus, suggesting apologetical concerns were 
developing in the Christian leadership: they should be 


building up the body of Christ, until we all attain to the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to mature manhood, to the measure of the stature of the 


1 All scriptural text in this paper is from the RSVCE Bible. 
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fulness of Christ; so that we may no longer be children, tossed to and fro and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the cunning of men, by their craftiness in deceitful 


wiles. Rather, speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in every way into him who is 
the head, into Christ, (Eph 4:11-15) 


Paul shows the value of learning the faith to avoid being deceived, and helping others do so. 
This is, fundamentally, education. Paul is also shown to be apologetical in his defences (Acts 
22-26) and debates (e.g., Acts 17). 

The short Letter of Jude is clearly apologetical. He is very concerned about faithful falling away 
due to the influence of ‘ungodly people’ (Jude 4) and calls on the faithful to ‘contend for the 
faith’ (Jude 3). Preparation is important: ‘building yourselves up in your most holy faith and 
praying in the Holy Spirit’ (Jude 20), and, by inference, the more prepared, thus educated well, 
the more able one is to meet the different degrees of challenges: “convince some, who 
doubt; save some, by snatching them out of the fire; on some have mercy with fear, hating even 
the garment spotted by the flesh.’ (Jude 22-3). Jude is brief, clear, and direct in his apologetical 
calls to the faithful. 

The scriptural calls to apologetics are significantly consistent regarding the key elements of 
preparation, response, and a Christian manner. These are intended to remove obstacles from 
others having or developing faith. Peter’s call is clearest and most succinct. It is often referenced 
as the scriptural source of apologetics. As the chief Apostle, it conceivably carries more weight.” 
Therefore, it is apt and economical to refer to the original calls to apologetics as the Petrine call 
or to Petrine apologetics. 


The Universal Aspect of Original Apologetics Applied to All 

Not only is the Petrine call the most succinct to identify original apologetics but it was also 
addressed to all the faithful. The letter of Peter was written to all (1Pt 1:17), therefore, in real 
terms, to all the faithful. It is a requirement of the Christian to respond, not to be silent or avoid 
engagement which includes a question or challenge to the faith. To do so presents a faith that is 
not understood or that has little value, or perhaps even that one is embarrassed about (cf. 1Pt 
3:14, 16-17). 

It is arguable that Paul’s call to the new bishop Timothy is to one with apostolic authority, which 
translates forwards into ecclesial or clerical authority. However, this was not Paul’s first 
apostolic letter to a Church or individual. It was becoming established that Christians would 
share the words of the apostles, so Paul must have been aware that the text would be 
disseminated; without any request to Timothy that the text be to him alone, Paul surely knew 
his content would be understood as being inspirational for others, too. Later, by including the 
Letter in the scriptural Canon, the Church decided that the content, including apologetical calls, 
should be shared. Today, part of the Letter (2Tim 3:14-4:2) is the Second Reading on the 29" 


* His granting of authority comes before the rest of the Twelve (Mt 16, 18) and he alone is given the Keys to the 
Kingdom (Mt 16:19, cf. Is 22:22). 

3 Although specific provinces are named, it makes no sense to regard the addressees as exclusive to these, but 
that they are examples of locations. 
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Sunday in Ordinary Time in Cycle C in the Catholic Church, thus it is regarded as a call to all 
faithful. 
Due to both canonical inclusion and being addressed ‘To those who have been called, who are 


loved in God the Father and kept for Jesus Christ’, Jude should also be understood as a universal 
call to the faithful. 

Therefore, it is evident that the Petrine call to original apologetics was to all the faithful. Peter 
and Jude addressed their letters to all faithful, and Paul to Timothy, the Ephesus Church, and 
widely shared amongst others, which Paul would surely have expected. Original apologetics 
was not for certain individuals, such as leaders and the well-educated. 

However, in the second century, Justin Martyr, a lawyer and philosopher, wrote apologetics that 
was very lengthy, elite, and intellectual. This was certainly within the wide definition of Petrine 
apologetics. Many later apologists followed in his style and presented similar content. After 
Christianity was legalised, most of the Christian writings that survived did so due to inclusion 
in the library and writings of Eusebius of Caesarea, who had focused on collecting (thus 
preserving) intellectual Christian literature, therefore, any non-intellectual apologetics written 
down was now lost:* absence of evidence is indeed not evidence of absence, but we will 
possibly never know whether there were more early, ordinary apologetics produced written 
texts. 

As Peter shows in his to-the-point manner and call, preparation comes first in apologetics. It is 
the foundation, the necessary preparation that comes before performance, in this case, 
responding and explaining the faith to others who have questions and/or challenges. Preparation 
is key to good performance generally as a rule. 

The development of the original idea of apologetics, that is, responding about the faith as a 
theme in the later Apostolic years, from around AD 60, indicates both that the Apostles were 
‘passing on the baton’ to others regarding engaging with non-faithful about the faith, and also 
that there was more engagement taking place as Christianity spread. This particularly was the 
case, as per the addressees in 1Pt 1:1, because the Christian diaspora meant the faithful were 
increasingly in unstable situations, and that they should engage regarding the faith rather than 
hide it. To do so, they needed to be prepared, to ‘Always be ready...’ to speak out. 

Preparation of the faithful was taking place, as evidenced by extant sources from the period. 
Significant parts of the Didache (ch 1-6) and the Epistle of Barnabas (ch 18-20) from the second 
Christian generation included the Two Ways code. This was a binary way of learning: good and 
evil, light and darkness, sheep and goats, etc. Originating as far back as Deuteronomy, it had 
been used also in Isaiah, Sirach, and the Gospels.> It was used later® also when a clear 


4 The Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus, showing Christian apologetical engagement with a Jew, probably written 
by Aristo of Pella c. 140, was regarded to be of inferior quality by several Church Fathers and has survived only 
in fragments: see Bovon and Duffy 2012, 465. 

> For example, sheep and goats (Mt 25:31-46), those invited or not to the wedding banquet (Mt 22:1-14), the 
servants who make a return on the talents or not (Mt 25:14-30), or the servants waiting or not for the master or 
the maidens ready or not for the bridegroom (Lk 12: 35-40; Mt 25:1-13). 

° For example, by Augustine, in the Rule of Benedict, and since the High Mediaeval period when Confession 
was required annually by the Fourth Lateran Council (1215). 
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understanding and foundation of the faith needed to be developed, and is still presented in some 
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Sunday Church readings today. Clayton Jefford regarded this as a kind of pre-apologetic 
(Jefford 2006, 88) because he does not recognise original apologetics, but it rather beginning 
properly with Justin.’ However, Jefford is really recognising the Two Ways as apologetical 
because this way of thinking about the faith underpins the development of Christian education 
and understanding, that there is a right and a wrong: God’s way and the worldly way. In the 
first century, in the pluralism of pagan thinking, converts in particular needed to understand 
their new faith in simple terms, and in turn could explain this to others who questioned or 
challenged them. The Two Ways code is present also in the Shepherd of Hermas while problems 
in the young Churches also needed to be solved apologetically-pastorally, such as in the Letter 
of Clement to the Corinthian Church. Thus, apologetical preparation was embedded in what 
might be called catechesis, but it needed to enable the faithful to explain why it was important 
to believe, to follow Jesus Christ. 

Preparation for explaining the faith developed. Later in this generation, in the early second 
century, the Bishop of Antioch, Ignatius, on his way to martyrdom in Rome, wrote seven letters 
along the way: to Churches, a young bishop, and to the Roman Church. He develops certain 
recurring themes in the letters, especially the importance of the faithful being united with their 
bishop, avoiding those who teach that Jesus was spirit only (Docetism), rejecting those who try 
to develop Christianity by returning to Jewish teachings, and why martyrdom is holy, not a 
curse (Louth 1987, 56-7). These themes and many others in the letters explain to the faithful 
important information about their faith, and in turn this is preparation for them explaining the 
faith to others who question or challenge it. 

Ignatius wrote also to Polycarp, a young bishop, who later wrote to the Philippian Church. 
Again, apologetical content is included in both. And later, Polycarp’s student Irenaeus wrote in 
the 180s a pastoral apologetics, Against the Heresies, explaining to his flock the many present 
temptations and why they were wrong, then explaining the faith to them at length. But before 
then, in 125, the Christian philosopher Aristides wrote an apologia to Emperor Hadrian, 
explaining why Christians should be tolerated, and even valued. Interestingly, he used an 
extended Two Ways style, with three ‘bad’ types (Barbarians, Greek/Egyptian pagans, Jews®) 
against the ‘good’ Christians; he was responding to Christians being maltreated and he sought 
to introduce the Roman leadership to the reasons for tolerating Christians, and did so by trying 
to educate using the foundational method of the Two Ways code. 

The only direct report of actual ordinary apologetical activity in the second century is in 
Origen’s later (intellectual) apologia Contra Celsus, which responded to Celsus’s AD 178 
accusations that Christians were engaging with uneducated people as they could not 
successfully do so with educated ones (Origen, 3.44, 3.55). Quite possibly polemically-skewed, 
Celsus at least showed some engagement taking place, which would have included responses 
to questions and challenges. 


7 As do some others, including in many ways a key modern historian of apologetics, Avery Dulles (Dulles 2005, 
27). 
8 His main issue with Jews was an overly strong focus on angels and the lunar calendar. 
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taking place as well as recorded in texts. The apologia to the emperor was the first recorded 
non-canonical apologetics, with a non-Christian addressee. A few decades later, the lawyer- 
philosopher Justin developed this approach and apologetics was narrowed, becoming elite, 
intellectual, and clerical. This Justinian apologetical turn meant that original apologetics, in the 
Petrine way for all faithful, had been superseded. 


Vatican IT Calls to Original Apologetics 

It was only in the 1960s that there was a genuine call to return to original apologetics. At the 
Second Vatican Council it is fair to say that apologetics, as it had developed since Justin, was 
rejected. However, viewing with a Petrine lens, there are calls for a return to original 
apologetics, and content connected with this, in 11 of the 16 documents. 

The general historical path of apologetics had followed Justin’s approach — intellectual, elite, 
and addressed to non-Christians — often using direct apologias, which became the norm by the 
third century. Apologetics was now not for ordinary Christians. After Christianity was legalised, 
the faithful were generally catechised to follow liturgy and law: to be good faithful and good 
citizens. From Augustine, it was the norm that apologetics was for clergy. This redeveloped 
again after Rome fell by the High Mediaeval period, particularly supported by the advent of the 
universities. Although Lateran IV called for education of all, which might have developed into 
apologetical preparation, this was not sufficiently implemented (Wayno, 2018). Post- 
Reformation apologetics became increasingly academic and rarely was there evidence of it 
being used by ordinary faithful beyond problematic sectarian polemics. There was an organic 
development of apologetics in the English-speaking world in the first half of the twentieth 
century (Chesterton, Lewis, etc.) but this was overtaken by the idea that the Council had moved 
past apologetics. However, this regarded the Justinian apologetics that had replaced the wider 
Petrine form. In recent decades, a more organic development of apologetics (including New 
Apologetics; see especially Levada 2010; Nelson 2022) has taken place, particularly in 
America, which is a move towards more Petrine apologetics. 

Ressourcement was a theme of the Council and there are two distinct calls to original 
apologetics in the Vatican II documents, with two and three of the elements evident, 
respectively. In Lumen Gentium (LG) 10: ‘Everywhere on earth [all disciples of Christ] must 
bear witness to Christ and give an answer to those who seek an account of that hope of eternal 
life which is in them.(105)’. Footnote 105 reads ‘Cf 1 Pt. 3:15’, linking back to original, Petrine 
apologetics. The term “bear witness’ denotes particularly the third element: a Christian manner. 
And a stronger-worded call is in Dignitatis Humanae (DH) 14: 


The disciple has a grave obligation to Christ, his Master, to grow daily in his knowledge of 
the truth he has received from him, to be faithful in announcing it, and vigorous in 
defending it without having recourse to methods which are contrary to the spirit of the 
Gospel. 
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Preparation is clearly called for in ‘grow daily’, the Christian manner is unambiguous at the 
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end, and the ‘vigorous in defending [the truth]’ is strong. Moreover, this is no request but a 
‘grave obligation’. Regarding to whom it is addressed, the “disciple(s)’ refers not to an elite like 
Jesus’ Twelve but is ‘one who follows another for the purpose of learning ... from the Latin 
discipulus, “pupil, student, follower’”’ (Harper, n.d.). It is addressed to the faithful, the Christian, 
that is, all Christians. Furthermore, in Dei Verbum (DV) 8, the Council calls ‘the faithful [...] 
to fight in defense of the faith handed on once and for all (see Jude 1:3)’. The Jude reference 
and addressing ‘the faithful’ again indicate a call to return to original apologetics. 

Elsewhere, these calls to original apologetics are consistent with content regarding bishops (CD 
13), priests (OT 4; PO 4, 9, 19), missions (AG 39-40, etc.), inter-faith dialogue (NA 2-3), and 
theologians in academia (GS 62). Each of these are consistent with original apologetics, that is, 
the three element call to all of preparation, response, in a Christian manner. 

Notably, Gravissimum Educationis (GE) ‘calls on the person to develop through education to 
become an active Christian who grows in his relationship with God while reaching out to others 
in this world’ (Nicolson 2022, 37) and GE 2 calls for the faithful to be educated in their faith. 
Titled ‘Christian Education’, GE 2 covers both children and adults learning their faith. It brings 
together theology and anthropology within the education of the person, to become able to ‘help 
in the Christian formation of the world that takes place when natural powers viewed in the full 
consideration of man redeemed by Christ contribute to the good of the whole society’ (GE 2). 
Especially regarding original apologetics, this is possible by learning ‘how to bear witness to 
the hope that is in them (cf. Peter3:15°)’, which again links ‘bear witness’ to apologetics. 

The laity are particularly called to develop and participate in original apologetics in 
Apostolicam Actuositatem (AA), with the term ‘bear witness’, established in LG 10 and GE 2 
as including apologetics, used several times. Lay activity ‘at the very beginning of the Church’ 
(AA 1) is recalled and AA 2 describes how ‘their temporal activity openly bears witness to 
Christ and promotes the salvation of men’. The document thus begins with ‘original’ and 
‘apologetics’ coming together, here connected with evangelisation, with which apologetics is 
often connected (cf. LeJeune). Peter called the faithful to engage, and AA 14 calls the faithful 
to do so in society because ‘in a worthy manner they can both further the common good and at 
the same time prepare the way for the Gospel’. This requires preparation through a ‘diversified 
and thorough formation’ and the ‘continuous spiritual and doctrinal progress of the lay person’ 
(both AA 28). The preparation should not be a standard achievable only by some but ‘In addition 
to spiritual formation, a solid doctrinal instruction in theology, ethics, and philosophy adjusted 
to differences of age, status, and natural talents, is required.’ (AA 28) This theme continues in 
AA 29. Therefore, all the laity are called through preparation to maximise their apologetical 
capability, that is, for all to be able to respond to others appropriately to the best of their ability. 
This then becomes cyclical and spreads organically as the fruits of preparation are 
communicated and spread when the faithful speak out; this in turn becomes the preparation of 
the faithful who hear it, or seeds sown in non-faithful. Thus, the goal of apologetics is to remove 


° This typo in the English translation should read ‘1Peter’, not ‘Peter’. 
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obstacles to believing as well as doubts from others (and ourselves), thus to help develop the 
faith in them. 


Through a Petrine lens, many Vatican II documents call for or refer to preparation, response, in 
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a Christian manner, regarding all the faithful. It is clear that the Council calls for a return to 
original apologetics, and learning effectively about the faith is key in this. 


Conclusion 

Original apologetics, called for in Scripture by the Apostles, is consistent with the Petrine call 
to all faithful to be prepared, to respond, in a Christian manner, to those who question or 
challenge the faith. It is evident that this was being developed in the earliest Church by 
preparing the faithful using the Two Ways code — foundational Christian understanding — and 
then with content that was specific to the questions and challenges regarding the faith at the 
time. However, Justin Martyr’s legal and philosophical style became the norm as apologetics 
was narrowed to intellectual arguments and increasingly was reserved for clerics. This meant 
ordinary Christians were generally not being educated effectively on how to respond to others, 
which helps remove a lack of understanding about the Christian faith. This continued up to the 
Second Vatican Council, which called for a return to original apologetics, citing Peter’s call and 
reiterating the three elements being developed in the faithful’s activity. Christian education — 
here, preparation for responding — is recognised by the Council as key in a number of 
documents. 

This return to original apologetics calls for the development of preparation of and engagement 
by all faithful, which requires the development of ‘ordinary’ apologetics. It is itself a form of 
education as understanding organically develops, obstacles to the faith are removed, and 
Christians bear witness to the hope that is in them. 
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Josef Zvérina and Impulses for Theological 
Studies — Contemporary Issues 


Jana Jicinska 


Abstract 

The presented article reflects the perspectives that can be observed in Josef Zvérina, in his 
impulses for universities, mission, contribution and continuous spiritual formation of students. 
An integral part is the contribution and influence of theological thinking on science, culture, 
human society, and value orientation. 


Keywords 
God; ecumenism; faith; practical theology; scholarship; theology of agape 


Introduction 

Josef Zvérina is an important Czech theologian who penetrated many scientific fields during 
his life. Among his most important works is Theology of Agape, in which he approaches the 
union of God and man, science and spirituality. This connection is the source and root of 
evangelization, mission, and thus also education in the field of mission and training of clergy. 
This fact is followed by a speech at the University of Tiibingen. Science and spiritual practice 
go hand in hand and shape students across disciplines. Zvéfina emphasizes the role of the 
university as a free environment where students acquire not only knowledge and skills, but also 
tools for understanding life, its meaning and ultimate goal. 

In the following contribution the author updates the content of the recording of Josef Zvérina’s 
lecture at the University of Tibingen. The aim is to point out the topicality of Zvérina’s 
statements and remarks, but also the overlap that is given by contemporary knowledge, ethical 
issues, and the transfer of knowledge of social sciences and exact sciences — clinical and natural 
sciences. The author points to the meaning and mission of the contemporary university, 
especially theology as a discipline that speaks of the Divine You, which can be known and 
experienced. The following article deals with current issues of theology at our universities. The 
importance of quality education and responsibility for the formation of a new generation that 
needs to be ready to face new challenges needs stimuli, impulses, a return to the original roots 
— namely to Christ. Josef Zvérina very brilliantly connects the view of the field of natural 
sciences and the field of anthropological and spiritual sciences. The reason for the creation of 
this article is a certain imperative — that is, the knowledge that theology stands on Jesus Christ, 
and although other sciences also have their share of knowledge of reality, this reality is not 
complete if we only use a narrow methodological procedure or push some scientific disciplines 
out of the interest of scientific dialogue. 
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Impulses for the third millennium or the inspiration of Josef Zvérina for the present time 


Josef Zvétina, an eminent theologian and educator of the 20" century, with his range of 
approaches and knowledge, offers a broad view of spirituality in the context of human 
experience and its intersection with the living God. In the presentation of his speech on the 
occasion of his receiving an honorary doctorate in Tiibingen we can see an honest and diligent 
effort at synthesis, but at the same time also a deep recognition of God’s uniqueness, love and 
respect for creation and creatures. Zvérina reflects on the position of the natural sciences, which 
aim to know how things work, why they exist, what their characteristics are, what their purpose 
is. Zvéfina notes that this is only one way of knowing reality — it is not a reason for pride, 
academic superiority over the social sciences or humanities. Knowledge, as the encyclical Fides 
et ratio reminds us, has two sources — the source of knowledge from faith (revelation) and the 
source of knowledge from reason; both of these wings have their deep meaning in the beholding 
of Truth and cannot be reduced to the merely technicist and reductive approach of rationality. 
The encyclical Fides et ratio also highlights the importance and relevance of universities, which 
remains relevant for the present time. Universities have their irreplaceable place in society, they 
are a place of free research, a place of encounter, and also a place of honest and demanding 
dialogue, which should be based on humility. 

The ideal of the university and its mission cannot be diluted into one-sided utilitarianism, and 
the composition of individual disciplines should not be merely theorizing, but a profound 
understanding of human existence, its ethical, social, spiritual and biological framework. Each 
university discipline should seek how it contributes to fulfilling the requirement of service to 
society and how it contributes to the understanding of universality. The search for meaning is 
not possible except through searching and questioning. It is not about economic indicators and 
economic results — it is about trans-generational sharing, the formation of the young person, 
helping them to find themselves, to seek reality and the depth of knowledge of the Truth, that 
is, what tasks, challenges and questions are posed to contemporary theology and university 
education and what are the main challenges, threats and weaknesses. Nowadays we can see that 
the changing social situation opens up new questions and perspectives, and scientific progress 
also encounters ethical questions, whether what can be realized scientifically is also ethical, and 
on the basis of which pillar we can agree on general ethical principles and how theological 
ethics are in the light of Scripture, i.e., the experience of the Resurrected. Zvérina asks similar 
questions as a contemporary man, but in a different historical and political context; some of 
them are the same, others less topical. Yet the dialogue between the natural sciences and the 
humanities should contribute to the cultivation of both sides, not only in the measurable gain 
of economic indicators. The question of eternity is also not measurable by material means, yet 
its value is incalculable. Zvérina points out that a rationality that puts itself above God or 
excludes God altogether is a rationality that serves pride. True reflection fosters knowledge that 
can humbly acknowledge its limitations and shortcomings, and that all knowledge — technical, 
humanistic or practical — is a gift of the same Spirit. At the same time, as generations, we build 
on the foundations and experiences of past generations. Each discipline has its own foundations, 
questions, experiences, methodology and way of asking. In the technical sciences we can see 
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the delicate line of human inspiration, but also the danger of abuse against man. Likewise in 


the natural sciences, if the natural sciences are not cultivated by the Spirit, by the consciousness 
of God’s gift, it is easy for mankind to commit errors, blunders and crimes against humanity. 
Zvérina promotes knowledge that is multilayered yet respects universality. A university is meant 
to educate all-rounders, to shape them and to regard understanding this world. Theology is a 
space of attempts to know the Ineffable. It is a space of humble beholding of the Lord, an 
attempt to articulate the invisible, yet deeply spiritually and physically experiential. Zvérina 
noticed in the speech for University Tiibingen: “The theology of agape points to the profound 
Trinitarian love of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. This love gives priority to the other — it is like 
a dance. It promotes reciprocity and tolerance.” (Zvérina 1989, 20, my translation) Yet it does 
not lose itself, it is an ideal, a creativity, a being there for the other. Communication happens in 
the direction of the I-You. Personalistic theology discovers the I-You relationship as the key 
one. It is possible to find inspiration in authors: Martin Buber, Jacques Maritain, Franz 
Rosenzweig, Maurice Blondel. Zvérina notices this. The communication between God and man 
thus takes place in humility, reverence, contemplation, receptivity and respect for the 
individuality in question. God does not violate human freedom and decision, but through 
experience slowly guides and tries to make man see in purity of heart the true state of himself 
and of reality. 


For the sake of completeness, here are some quotations from Josef Zvérina’s speech on the 
occasion of receiving an honorary doctorate. 


Josef Zvérina — a selection of quotations from his speech at the University of Tiibingen 


“Doctor of Theology” is not only a title or an honour, it is also a challenge and a service, 
especially when this honour comes from a university that has played such an important role 
in the history of the spirit and still does today. ... 

One hundred and fifty years ago, at the end of the Enlightenment, the Tubingen School not 
only emphasized the supernatural character of revelation, the Church and grace, but also 
evoked a sense of mystery against one-sided rationality and objectification. Here we see 
the risk of a purely positivistic approach to knowledge and its fruits. ... 

This heritage is today surprisingly visible even where rationalism of the worst kind prevails 
— namely in the natural sciences. It is becoming more and more evident that the natural 
sciences, with their positivist and materialist outlook, do not respond to the ultimate truths’. 
There is a certain pride of growing knowledge, but there is a lack of humility of a certain 
provisionality and incompleteness. ... 

Agape itself had to come to a fundamental validity in its various forms — hand in hand with 
revelation: as openness and expectation, as closeness, encounter and presence, as 
compassion and forgiveness, as participation and communion, as the unity and fullness of 
man, yes of being in general. Truth, freedom and love are the vehicles of my thought, my 
will, my struggle and also my theology. But the greatest is love. (1 Cor 13:13) ... 

From below and above — Jesus will recognize, acknowledge, love and proclaim LOGOS in 
His word, in His signs and actions, in His death and resurrection, yes, in His divine-human 
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pre-existence as the supreme, absolute, irreplaceable revelation of agape, naturally with 
His mother Mary, the Church as a sign of love. (Zvérina 1989, 18-21, my translation) 


Radim Palou§ said: 


Nurturing is therefore the art of all arts, it is what is supposed to make a person a human 
being, a being endowed with an open soul. It is a matter of being nurtured, educated to 
accept openness as a human vocation: education, including erudition, goes higher than 
mere familiarity with the multitude of existences. Caring for the soul means caring for the 
good and the bad in the world at large. The world is a community by virtue of the fact that 
beings are evident, i.e., visible in their respective appearances. (PalouS 2008, 82, my 
translation) 


Education and training (even in faith) is not just a tool for the individual to conform to society, 
to the Church — to the conventions of the time and to the needs of the state. It is meant to be a 
tool for development, cultivation, support in the context of the individual’s quest. So what is 
important? It is humility of heart, knowing that the student or pupil are people who are on the 
journey with me, who enrich me, and I can enrich them. Too much self-control hinders 
surrender into God’s hands — to be able to be open, to listen and to introduce the truths of the 
theology of agape is a lifelong endeavour for all, including theologians, catechists, clergy and, 
last but not least, all believers across continents. Radim Palous submits: 


People neglect the essentials and give preference to the secondary, betraying the main goals 
in favour of partial, immediate and short-term ones, concerned with momentary benefits 
and pleasures. Komensky emphatically reminds us that he did not write a didacticism of 
the art of baking or painting or speech or logic or any other particle of things worth 
knowing, but a didacticism of life. (PalouS 1991, 82, my translation) 


Zvérina also speaks of nothing less than God giving man space and entrusting himself into his 
hands, learning to love and rediscovering what God has placed in his heart. What is essential is 
the knowledge of the Trinity, the knowledge of God revealing Himself to man and how this 
knowledge directs and changes human existence, human attitudes, morality and scholarship. 


Conclusion 

The university has the enormous task of finding ways, tools and means of forming its students. 
And this task is not an easy one, because to navigate between the Scylla and Charybdis of 
freedom and dogmatism, to teach students to think critically and to give them the space to 
express themselves is a great task that we will not be able to accomplish without the help of the 
Holy Spirit. Let us hope that the theology of Josef Zvérina will always be an inspiration and an 
arrow that points to Christ our Saviour, to the true devotio moderna in the context of Josef 
Zvétina’s speech to the scholars at the University of Tibingen (Zvérina 1989, 21). 
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John Henry Newman’s [dea of a University 
as Critique of Jeremy Bentham’s Utilitarian 
Conception of Education 


Andrej Caja 


Abstract 

The main thesis of this article is that Newman’s famous /dea of a University cannot be fully 
appreciated without the background of the educational programmes popularized in the first half 
of the 19th century, which have their matrix in the utilitarian philosophy of Jeremy Bentham. 
The comparison of these two thinkers shows that Newman built his system of education and 
arrived at its basic principles precisely by refuting the principles of utilitarianism and liberalism 
of his time. From this perspective, his work on education no longer remains a quiet prose, but 
can be seen as a moral and cultural struggle over fundamental values. 


Keywords 
Newman; Bentham; education; utility; value 


Introduction 

John Henry Newman’s (1801-1890) classic work The Idea of a University on the nature and 
aims of education, which originally consisted of two separate parts — the first nine conferences 
delivered in 1852 and published under the title “Discourses on University Education” were 
followed in 1854—58 by ten studies named “Lectures and Essays on University Subjects” — 
developed historically in the context of the founding of a Catholic university in Ireland, of 
which Newman himself was the first rector. Formally, the work does not rank among Newman’s 
polemical writings, yet the object of this essay is to show that it is deeply combative in its 
nature. Who and what, then, is Newman arguing against in his /dea? 

It should be noted that Newman had been concerned with the issue of education while still an 
Anglican, namely in his letters sent to the editor of The Times in 1841. Therein he strongly 
opposed the educational reforms proposed by the politician Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850) who, 
as Prime Minister, sought to establish secular colleges (known as “Queen’s Colleges”), which 
would fall directly under the control of the state and would be common to Catholics and 
Protestants, but without providing them with any religious education. Newman, however, was 
farsighted enough to see that behind this plan was not an ecumenical motive, but a particular 
philosophical tradition, of which the English philosopher and father of utilitarianism, Jeremy 
Bentham (1748-1832), was the chief exponent. It is thus Bentham who becomes one of the 
main targets of Newman’s criticism when he defines him as the “master” of one school of 
philosophy and characterizes his view on education as follows: 
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Mr. Bentham would answer, that the knowledge which carries virtue along with it, is the 


knowledge how to take care of number one—a clear appreciation of what is pleasurable, 
what painful, and what promotes the one and prevents the other... Useful Knowledge is that 
which tends to make us more useful to ourselves;—a most definite and intelligible account 
of the matter, and needing no explanation (Newman 1899, 262-263). 


Therefore, it is not inappropriate to assume that The Idea of a University, illustrating an 
alternative model of education to the secular proposals mentioned above, is a continuation and 
deepening of Newman’s critique from the Anglican period, as evidenced by his scathing remark 
in The Idea about English philosophers, which includes Bentham, as well: “If we were to ask 
for a report of our philosophers, the investigation would not be so agreeable; for we have three 
of evil, and one of unsatisfactory repute. Locke is scarcely an honour to us in the standard of 
truth, grave and manly as he is; and Hobbes, Hume, and Bentham, in spite of their abilities, are 
simply a disgrace” (Newman 1891, 319). 

So, what are the fundamental principles of Newman’s and Bentham’s philosophies of 
education? In fact, both English thinkers exhibit similar elements of interest, but at the same 
time differ diametrically in their basic views, which I wish to illustrate briefly. 


1. The issue of the primary scope of education 

It is noteworthy that Bentham, like Newman, devoted himself passionately to the question of 
education, which resulted in his most important work Chrestomathia, first published in 1816 
for the proposed Chrestomathic Day School. However, already around 1800-1801 he compiled 
“An Outline Scheme for Irish Education,” which exists in manuscript form at University 
College, London, where he addressed the issue of the education of the Irish, especially of the 
poor and working class. Since Bentham’s entire philosophy was based on the simple principle 
of utility, by which he meant that principle which “tends to produce benefit, advantage, 
pleasure, good, or happiness“ (Bentham 1843, vol. 1, 1-2), he also saw education as a useful 
means of achieving this goal. This implies that education “was to be at all times both useful and 
practical,” because as such it would give people capacity to control their own environment and 
their own lives (Taylor 1980, 20). 

Turning to Newman’s J/dea, what first comes to the fore is his central principle, utterly 
antithetical to Bentham’s, according to which the scope of education lies not primarily in utility 
but in the fact that education has a value in itself: 


I am asked what is the end of University Education, and of the Liberal or Philosophical 
Knowledge which I conceive it to impart: I answer, that... it has a very tangible, real, and 
sufficient end, though the end cannot be divided from that knowledge itself. Knowledge is 
capable of being its own end. Such is the constitution of the human mind, that any kind of 
knowledge, if it be really such, is its own reward... I consider, then, that I am chargeable 
with no paradox, when I speak of a Knowledge which is its own end, when I call it liberal 
knowledge, or a gentleman’s knowledge, when I educate for it, and make it the scope of 
a University (Newman 1891, 102-103, 111). 
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Although Newman is well aware that benefits can be derived from education, yet he finds it 


imperative to emphasize that the primary goal of the university is to impart knowledge for its 
own sake and not to tailor education to some external ends or to lead students merely to acquire 
practical skills useful in society: “That further advantages accrue to us and redound to others 
by its possession, over and above what it is in itself, I am very far indeed from denying; but, 
independent of these, we are satisfying a direct need of our nature in its very acquisition.” And 
the reason is that knowledge “is valuable for what its very presence in us does for us after the 
manner of a habit, even though it be turned to no further account, nor subserve any direct end” 
(Newman 1891, 104). His pointed critique of the utility principle is understandable and quite 
relevant even today, for once the intrinsic value of education is lost, the result is that “standards 
external to the central life of the university soon make their way into the driver’s seat of 
university practices. Pressures are put on professors to prove to outside adjudicators that they 
are imparting useful knowledge to their students, and students begin to learn that what is really 
important about their university efforts is the passing of tests, the completion of courses for 
credit, and the establishment of a respectable GPA” (Sanford 2015, 43).! 


2. Liberalism versus liberal education 

The distinctive feature of Bentham’s utilitarian programme was liberalism, which P. Kreeft 
defines as “the maximization of individual liberty” and which manifested itself especially in 
the area of ethics, since utilitarians “denied that any natural moral law, any objective, universal 
moral values could be known by man” and maintained that “ethics, like every other kind of 
human knowledge, must be based on science, on empirical observation and calculation, and not 
on religion, on the will of God or divinely revealed commandments” (Kreeft 2023, 116). One 
of the reasons for Bentham’s fascination with the natural sciences was that these seemed far 
more effective than some sort of metaphysics, which constantly revolves around the same 
questions, while the sciences, through the method of experimentation, offer ever new impulses 
and data. 

As a thinker, Newman was also in this respect quite antithetical to Bentham, because his 
philosophy was explicitly opposed to liberalism. On the occasion of receiving his cardinal’s hat 
in Rome, in his famous speech he summed up his entire thinking as a struggle against liberalism: 
“For thirty, forty, fifty years I have resisted to the best of my powers the spirit of liberalism in 
religion... Liberalism in religion is the doctrine that there is no positive truth in religion, but 
that one creed is as good as another, and this is the teaching which is gaining substance and 
force daily. It is inconsistent with any recognition of any religion, as true. It teaches that all are 
to be tolerated, for all are matters of opinion” (Neville 1905, 64—65). 

It is paradoxical that at the same time Newman refers to his model of education as “liberal 
education,” understanding it in the above sense as “knowledge for its own sake.” According to 
Newman, this kind of education has its roots in ancient Greece and Rome and reached its peak 
in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance in the form of the seven liberal arts of the trivium and 


1 GPA — Grade Point Average is an internationally recognised calculation used to find the average result of all 
grades achieved throughout a course. 
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quadrivium. Furthermore, by liberal education he understands the cultivation and expansion of 


the mind, which, however, is not identical with accumulating as many facts and information as 
possible. The acquisition of new ideas is undoubtedly an important aspect, but does not 
constitute the entire process of learning, in which the mind actively acts on the data it has 
acquired. As a consequence, authentic knowledge consists in the so-called connected view of 
all things, that is, in the ability to understand the relations between the various scientific 
disciplines: 


And therefore a truly great intellect, and recognized to be such by the common opinion of 
mankind... is one which takes a connected view of old and new, past and present, far and 
near, and which has an insight into the influence of all these one on another; without which 
there is no whole, and no centre. It possesses the knowledge, not only of things, but also of 
their mutual and true relations; knowledge, not merely considered as acquirement, but as 
philosophy (Newman 1891, 134). 


3. The question of the content of education 

The utilitarian and liberal premises of Bentham’s philosophy necessarily led to a reductionist 
notion of the curriculum in his educational system. To the question of what should be taught, 
he answers in the light of his principle of utility: “In determining the quantity of instruction to 
be administered within a given compass of time, practicability... should be the measure. In the 
choice of subject-matters of instruction, utility... should be the guide” (Bentham 1843, vol. 8, 
397). It is not surprising, therefore, that if on the one hand he preferred the natural sciences as 
particularly useful, on the other hand he considered the humanities, especially poetry and 
classical languages, to be completely superfluous (Taylor, 22—23). Furthermore, as we have 
seen, the school reform promoted by Peel and based on Bentham’s philosophy promoted the 
idea of omitting religious education from the curriculum altogether. 

Newman dismisses these proposals as absurd, pointing out that the purpose of the university — 
as the very name universitas implies — is to teach universal knowledge and thus it must 
encompass all disciplines, both natural sciences and humanities, because “if certain branches 
of knowledge were excluded, those students of course would be excluded also, who desired to 
pursue them” (Newman 1891, 20-21). If, therefore, this institution is to convey all branches of 
knowledge, it cannot exclude such an important subject as theology. Newman explains this by 
means of the image of a circle: knowledge is a coherent whole, a kind of “circle” of sciences 
and disciplines, in which theology must also maintain its legitimate place, because if it were to 
be left out, the other disciplines would overstep their boundaries, occupy the territory of 
theology, and begin to interpret theological problems in their own way. Its abolition would result 
not only in the fragmentation of the individual sciences, but in the breaking up of the whole 
circle of knowledge: 


I cannot so construct my definition of the subject-matter of University Knowledge, and so 
draw my boundary lines around it, as to include therein the other sciences commonly studied 
at Universities, and to exclude the science of Religion... If the knowledge of the Creator is 
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in a different order from knowledge of the creature, so, in like manner, metaphysical science 


is ina different order from physical, physics from history, history from ethics. You will soon 
break up into fragments the whole circle of secular knowledge, if you begin the mutilation 
with divine (Newman 1891, 25-26). 


4. The relationship between education and moral behaviour 

Bentham’s idea of education was based on the “social class bias” that resulted from his view of 
the condition of the poor (Taylor, 20). He believed that the poor posed a problem and a threat 
to the members of the middle class, as poverty often led to crime, laziness, and political 
discontent. At the same time, he was convinced that education would be an appropriate remedy 
through which the poor would become morally better, because “[nJumberless are the 
mischievous delusions to which a man is exposed by ignorance, against which knowledge 
presents the only preservative” (Bentham 1843, vol. 8, 12). 

The idea that the university should combine knowledge and moral formation is equally present 
in Newman’s vision of education, when he stresses that the university premises should be at 
once “oracles of philosophy and shrines of devotion,” so that the intellectual layman may 
become religious, and the devout ecclesiastic may become intellectual (Newman 1857, 15). At 
the same time, he highlights the fact that knowledge and culture are not identical with moral 
goodness and that “being a gentleman” is not the same as “being a Christian”, as he expresses 
it in the famous passage of The Idea of a University: 


Knowledge is one thing, virtue is another; good sense is not conscience, refinement is not humility, 
nor is largeness and justness of view faith. Philosophy, however enlightened, however profound, 
gives no command over the passions, no influential motives, no vivifying principles. Liberal 
Education makes not the Christian, not the Catholic, but the gentleman. It is well to be a gentlemen, 
it is well to have a cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, a candid, equitable, dispassionate mind, a 
noble and courteous bearing in the conduct of life;—these are the connatural qualities of a large 
knowledge; they are the objects of a University; I am advocating, I shall illustrate and insist upon 
them; but still, I repeat, they are no guarantee for sanctity or even for conscientiousness... Quarry 
the granite rock with razors, or moor the vessel with a thread of silk; then may you hope with such 
keen and delicate instruments as human knowledge and human reason to contend against those 
giants, the passion and the pride of man (Newman 1891,120-121). 


Conclusion 

The confrontation between the two thinkers shows that Newman’s /dea cannot be fully 
understood and appreciated without the background of the educational programmes popularized 
in the first half of the 19th century. It is therefore equally likely that Newman constructed his 
system of education and arrived at its basic principles precisely by refuting the principles of 
utilitarianism and liberalism of his day. From this perspective his /dea of a University no longer 
remains a tranquil prose, but represents almost a moral and cultural struggle for fundamental 
values. 
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that there exists a large system of objective facts that have enduring and transcendent values. 
In this light, the English scholar can be said to stand in continuity with that great tradition of 
thought wherein the first philosophical question is concerned with being as such, and upon 
which depends — and not the other way around — the question of its usefulness and practical 
applicability. In passing, it can be noted that one of the philosophers who in the 20th century 
developed in a special way the theory of values outlined by Newman was the Christian 
phenomenologist Dietrich von Hildebrand (1889-1977), who in his Ethics made an important 
distinction between the “value” and the “useful”, or more precisely between what 1s “important- 
in-itself”” and what is “subjectively satisfying”, in order to emphasize the priority of the former 
over the latter (Hildebrand 2020, 66-76). The challenge that The Idea of a University poses to 
modern readers thus becomes very obvious: Will we accept Newman’s proposal about 
education as a vehicle of perennial values, or rather those proposals that regard education purely 
as a means of utility, benefit and short-term happiness? Are we willing to study, learn, and 
labour to attain knowledge because it is useful, or because it is primarily important-in-itself? 
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The Role of Educational Programmes and 
Their Effect on Self-Education 


An Example from Practice in the Context of 
Encountering Different Cultural Influences 


Luka’ Maly 


Abstract 

The role of educational programmes and their influence on personal development (self- 
education) is indisputable. The aim of this article is to reflect on my personal experiences from 
a summer school completed in July 2023 at Oxford University. Using a very specific example, 
I try to explain the motivations that led me to attend the summer school and the possible 
practical effects in my professional and personal life. Numerous discussions and debates with 
colleagues from very different cultural backgrounds were very beneficial during my stay in 
Oxford. As part of these debates, reflection of practice, sharing of experiences, but also guided 
activities within the educational programme, I will try to describe several areas in which I 
observe contribution and benefit. Finally, I will use a practical example (essay) to show how 
the discussions in this course influenced me in thinking about problems and stimuli in my 
professional life while working on a development co-operation project in Kenya. 


Keywords 
self-education; summer school; Oxford University; multiculturalism; self-knowledge; 
motivation; development co-operation 


Introduction and motivation to attend an international summer school 

During the summer of 2023, I did a week-long residency at the University of Oxford. As part 
of the summer school organized by the Department for Continuing Education, I chose the topic 
Ethics and Economics of Healthcare. External and internal motivations led me to this topic, 
which overlap each other. In my professional life, I work as a doctor and at the same time as a 
university teacher at the Faculty of Medicine. I teach medical ethics and within that I am more 
interested in the issues of the allocation of scarce resources in healthcare in times of scarcity. 
Since I also work as the head doctor of medical student internships in a small hospital in Kenya, 
and also as the deputy project manager of this facility, I encounter the issue of resource 
allocation and the need to make decisions about scarce resources in the reality of clinical 
practice (Maly 2023). Working in these positions requires continuous further education. I think 
that attending these courses and other educational programmes is an integral part of this work 
and therefore I complete several of them every year. As part of this year’s summer school at 
Oxford, I chose the Ethics and Economics of Healthcare course due to the need to orientate 
myself in both areas separately, but at the same time to have a comprehensive overlap within 


the mutual interactions of these fields. During the course, I had the opportunity not only to 
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discuss problematic topics with the course leader, but also with the other students, who were 
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mostly specialists in sub-fields (medicine, nursing, economics, etc.). This enabled me to look 
at problems in larger contexts and from different perspectives. The participants came from 
different parts of the world and from completely different social, cultural, and economic 
conditions. Part of the course was to write two essays on a given topic. So I had the opportunity 
to combine my knowledge, skills and experience from working as a doctor in Kenya, in the 
Czech Republic, and also from the position of a teacher at the Faculty of Medicine, and to 
reflect on everything. It was a unique opportunity to discuss the challenges I face in the 
allocation of scarce resources in Kenya. In this regard, the summer school had a very practical 
impact on my thinking and sorting of thoughts on a personal and professional level. 


Ethics and economics of healthcare — Oxford University summer school 

This course was organized by the Department for Continuing Education, under the guidance of 
the tutor Mr Edward Hadas. He is a Research Fellow at Blackfriars Hall, Oxford University and 
a tutor with the Stanford University programme in Oxford. The aim of this course was to 
explore the interaction of the ethical challenges and equally hard economic ones in 
contemporary healthcare. Learning outcomes were the following — to understand: why the 
healthcare system is so expensive; how hard it is to decide how to allocate healthcare spending; 
the complex social interaction between expensive and inexpensive care; the ethical challenges 
of “preserving life and cost”; and how to compare British and American healthcare. Over the 
course of eight days, I completed 12 seminars which were thematically very diverse and always 
related to the mutual connection and integration of Ethics and Economics in relation to 
Healthcare. The seminars were suitably complemented by lectures. For illustration, the topics 
of individual seminars were: Why is health care so expensive?; Public health vs. Clinical 
medicine; Birth, death, and life at all costs; Tender loving care in an atomised society; Matching 
expertise to needs and desires; Medical nemesis: Do we have it all wrong?; How to ration a 
precious good; Placebos, effectiveness, and the best practice; Why do poorer people die 
younger?: The NHS: monolithic care; The US exception: excellence (maybe) and failure 
(certainly); and The response to Covid-19. The topics were very extensive and led to many 
discussions within the seminars, but also within the individual study groups after the seminars. 
One external teacher and a PhD student were also invited to the seminars. Part of the course 
was to write two essays on a given topic. The topic was chosen based on consultation with the 
tutor, always individually with regard to the background and experiences of the course 
participants. The subsequent evaluation of the essays was carried out as part of consultations 
and there was an opportunity to receive adequate feedback. We also consulted and discussed 
essay topics with other participants. 

The topic of my essay was: Approaches to the Allocation of Scarce Resources in the Project 
ITIBO (Development Co-operation Project on Healthcare) in a Small Rural Hospital in Kenya. 
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Practical impacts and benefits on a professional and personal level 


The practical impacts and outcomes of this course can be divided into two levels: professional 
and personal contribution. I will further divide the professional level into two areas that I deal 
with in my professional life: teaching and medical practice. 


Benefit for pedagogical practice: 

From the point of view of the contribution in the field of my teaching activity, I mainly perceive 
the possibility of seeing a different approach to teaching than the one I am normally used to. At 
our faculty, we normally have 25-35 students, often more, at each medical ethics seminar. In 
Oxford, I personally experienced seminars where there were only 10-12 students and the 
teacher has a greater overview of his students. He has more time to spend with each student 
individually as part of consultations and has the opportunity to provide each student adequately 
with high-quality feedback. The benefit is also the possibility to follow a different style of 
lecturing and conducting discussions at the seminar, as well as methods of student activation 
with the possibility of their greater participation in the lesson. The course topic itself was very 
complex. It was necessary to approach both areas (Ethics and Economics) in a very 
differentiated but at the same time comprehensive manner. I will further develop the new 
information and ideas from this course in my seminars with our medical students. The 
interrelationship of ethics and economics in healthcare is a very current topic, sometimes 
containing significant controversies and dilemmas. It is a good stimulus for the content of ethics 
seminars also at our medical school. 


Benefits for medical practice: 

Here the benefit is very extensive. The main topic is the need for a comprehensive assessment 
of problems with the allocation of scarce resources — the need to consider not only medical 
indications, but also patient preferences, quality of life, and contextual characteristics. It is a 
method of consideration with regard to specific clinical situations. From the point of view of 
working for the position of deputy project manager in Kenya, the topic of adequate allocation 
of funds is very important. I will elaborate on this topic further below using a specific example 
from my practice. 


Benefits on a personal level: 

These were: knowing oneself; how a person reacts in a discussion and debate; how he reflects 
new views that he personally does not like; how one’s own beliefs, worldview or personal faith 
play a role in arguing complex and dilemmatic situations. Personal conversations with some of 
the course participants were also very stimulating. I also came to know the Oxford University 
environment better, which is very inspiring in itself. 
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An example from practice in the context of encountering a different cultural influences. 
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In the essay below which I wrote as part of the course, I described how stimulating debates, 
discussions, and consultations have influenced my thinking and reflexion about the topic in the 
context of clinical practice in Kenya. Here, the professional and personal, as well as pedagogical 
and medical levels overlap. 


“Approaches to the allocation of scarce resources in the project ITIBO (development co- 
operation project on healthcare ) in a small rural hospital in Kenya” 

The ITIBO project has been operating under the auspices of the non-governmental organization 
ADRA CR in Kenya since 2005 and is focused on providing health care and educating local 
personnel. Over 10,000 patients visit this facility annually. Local staff and nurses work in the 
inpatient-outpatient department. The medical facility also includes an operating theatre, an 
intensive care unit, an X-ray machine, and an ambulance for the treatment of HIV patients. The 
doctor is not permanently present. 

In this essay, I rely on available data from the World Bank, data obtained from the medical 
records of patients in Itibo, and my own experience from clinical practice in Kenya (10 years). 
The development co-operation project in Itibo is financed from multiple sources in order to 
ensure its sustainability. One of the sources is health insurance: in Kenya, according to various 
sources, about 20% of the population has insurance. Individual areas differ significantly (40% 
in Nairobi, but districts in the north of Kenya up to 0.2% by 2015). In reality, approx. 15-20% 
of patients who come to our hospital are insured. Another source is self-payers, being approx. 
80% of patients (care cannot be provided for free due to sustainability reasons; the fee has a 
regulatory function and it is also an important source of income from which we pay local health 
workers employed in the hospital). ADRA Kenya and ADRA CR also partially contribute to the 
operation of the facility. This is funding from donors in the Czech Republic. The use of these 
funds is fully under my control, and other income is decided by the local Clinical Officer. The 
aim of this essay is to describe how we try to work in this healthcare facility with scarce 
resources (personnel capacity, material and financial) with regard to the effectiveness of the 
care provided. 

In this context, I understand by scarce resources not only financial resources but also personnel 
capacities and material equipment of this medical facility. As part of clinical practice in this 
healthcare facility, ethical issues can be viewed within the framework of the well-known four- 
level approach — medical indications, patient preferences, contextual characteristics, and quality 
of life. It is also necessary to mention the general framework in terms of the four principles of 
medical ethics — so-called principlism as a starting point, direction, and inspiration in clinical 
practice (Jonsen, 2010). The ethos of the entire particular Itibo health facility, with a strong 
influence of the tradition of Christian ethics, has a significant role and influence on decision- 
making and consideration. Communication and a personal approach to a specific patient play 
an irreplaceable role. It is about mutual respect and respect for a different culture. It is about 
goodwill, the good of the other person and the effort to help him. I therefore believe that it is 
necessary to emphasize not only the role of personal ethics, but also institutional ethics. The 
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two planes overlap and interact with each other. Economic issues are closely related to ethical 


ones. We place great emphasis also on the preventive area. We try to visit local primary schools, 
and educate residents in cooperation with local staff, all with a strong accent on the specifics 
and differences of the local culture. As part of the complex work with the local community, we 
strive for mutual reciprocity (help with health problems and education on the one hand, and on 
the other hand it is an opportunity to understand a different culture and approaches for our 
medical students and doctors). 

Many patients (self-payers, approx. 80% of patients in our facility) do not really have the 
finances for adequate care. They seek funding from relatives and friends. Fees in our medical 
facility are low compared to surrounding facilities. On average, 2-3 times a week we have to 
decide whether we will provide care despite the fact that the patient has no adequate finances. 
We are trying to reduce the number of necessary tests and examinations. It is always a matter 
of providing the maximum possible that we are able to provide in the given situation and under 
the given circumstances. Very often we are forced to compromise in these situations. In 
exceptional situations, we will provide more funding from donors from the Czech Republic, 
knowing that this is an exceptional situation. This is often also a problem of a lack of specialists. 
It places high demands on doctors as they have to deal with situations and diagnoses that they 
do not know so well from other environments and that they are not used to. 

We have a shortage of CRP tests (C-Reactive Protein, a marker of inflammation that can help 
us decide on antibiotic treatment). I know I have the last five tests, the new shipment will be in 
a week. The point is that we need to use these tests much more judiciously and, if possible, help 
ourselves with another method, which is not so sensitive and adequate (e.g., another blood test). 
If possible, we can refer patients to another facility where they have the tests. It is about 
adequately evaluating medical indications, quality of life, patient preferences, and contextual 
characteristics. This consideration is not always simple and requires a lot of knowledge, 
experience, attitudes. Mainly basic ethical principles play a role here, but also clinical 
experience, knowledge of local specifics, guidelines, and recommendations of the Kenyan 
Ministry of Health (see, for example, the list of literature below) and much more. This is often 
very complex decision-making, which can be very difficult to objectify in the sense of evidence- 
based, which is a big problem. In my view, in addition to widespread and popular ethical 
theories (e.g., utilitarianism), virtue ethics also plays a role here. I am aware of all the negatives 
and the positives that these arethological concepts have (see, for example, Beran, Cibik, 
Pacovska, 2022), but in a specific situation with a specific patient, there will always be a certain 
risk and a level of responsibility that the doctor will have to take on. There are many 
arethological concepts: virtue ethics is a very broad concept. Here I rely on the well-known 
classical concepts of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. There is no space here to focus on these 
approaches more deeply. From many points of view, the big disadvantage of virtue ethics can 
be precisely that it is based on trust and on who the virtuous person is, what he should look 
like. Critics therefore accuse these arethological concepts of ambiguity and tendencies towards 
so-called situational ethics. 
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The Ethics of reverence for life, as Albert Schweitzer perceived and testified with his life, is 
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difficult to describe in words (Oermann, 2015). It is a question of a deeply human, lived 
experience, an essential dialogue. Here one touches something that transcends all models, 
methodologies, schemes, which transcends even himself. It cannot always be calculated, 
predicted, as our Cartesian model of the world is insufficient for this (the Cartesian model is 
about the principles of Descartes’ philosophy; the main themes are clarity and precision as 
criteria of truth, a mechanistic interpretation of nature, dualism of spirit and body, rationalism). 
This too is an integral part of medical practice in Kenya as well as in the Czech Republic or 
anywhere else in the world. Ethics is a practical philosophy, it is about practice, but it is itself a 
theory (there is both theory and practice). I believe that if we try to adhere to the Ethics of 
reverence for life in situations where we make decisions about the allocation of scarce 
resources, we will eliminate the risk of making bad decisions. 


“T wish none of this had happened in my time,” said Frodo. 

“So do I,” said Gandalf, “and so do all who live to see such times. But that is not for them to 
decide. All we have to decide is what to do with the time that is given us.” 

(J.R.R.Tolkien, Lord of the Rings) 


In Oxford, 11th July 2023 


Conclusion 

Training, in the meaning of paideia (and education, as an integral part of it), are inseparable 
concepts that accompany a person throughout his life. Of the many influences involved in self- 
education, continuing education is a significant component. It can be said that it is an integral 
part of the “care of the soul” (from the Latin: cultura animi; Greek: émiyéA€10 Epi Ths woyiis) 
which is so necessary nowadays. In this article, I wanted to point out the necessity and 
importance of self-education for personal and professional life, using a concrete example — 
attending summer school at Oxford University. I believe that it is the cultivation of virtues in 
the sense of virtus viribus, as A. M. Boethius writes in the book The Consolation of Philosophy: 
“shining with his powers, he does not allow himself to be overcome by difficulties”. Just like 
training and education, which take place throughout life and are an integral part. I see the main 
advantages of attending continuing education and self-education courses mainly in the form of 
an inclusive and ethically complex approach to decision-making. It is about receiving feedback 
from other course participants and reflecting on your own thoughts and approaches to decision- 
making with a certain distance. 
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E-learning during the Covid-19 Pandemic 
in a Philosophical Reflection 


Josef Hejny 


Abstract 

This paper is part of a postgraduate research project examining the possibilities and limits of e- 
learning. The aim of this study is a philosophical reflection on e-learning during the Covid-19 
pandemic from the perspective of the Czech philosophy of education and phenomenology. E- 
learning has become an integral part of the educational process in recent years, especially due 
to the Covid-induced lockdowns between 2020 and 2022. Based on the background of the 
Czech philosophy of education, this paper examines the characteristics, possibilities, and limits 
of the e-learning method. 


Keywords: philosophy of education; e-learning; phenomenology; Comenius; Covid-19 


Introduction 
The main distinction between the classical educational setting and the online setting is the 


absence of physical cohabitation among people while being part of educational activity. Being 
together online, without bodily presence, has many circumstances and implications that make 
online education interesting to researchers in the fields of sociology, developmental and social 
psychology, cognitive science, and pedagogy. But why think about e-learning philosophically? 
As a new phenomenon, the possibility of e-learning emerged in the background of advanced 
communication technology, apparently on the assumption that it is a useful and meaningful way 
of meeting and educating. The means of the educational process are always related to its 
meaning, which is always there, hidden or explicit, clear or unclear. 

From a philosophical perspective, we ask whether online education, as we perform it, carries 
the essential meaning of itself. The question of the very meaning of education is a philosophical 
problem with a significant impact on society and every individual. During the most formative 
years of their psychological development, everyone must be a part of an educational system 
that is built upon a certain, actual understanding of the human being. In this text, we will briefly 
summarise the main ideas of the Czech philosophy of education and attempt to see the method 
of e-learning as a tool that can bring us closer to understanding the meaning of education. 
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The Czech philosophy of education — main ideas 
Education, according to Comenius,! is a process of self-discovery. Comenius’ work was 


dedicated to the creation of pedagogical approaches that would lead to, apart from gaining 
diverse knowledge, uncovering human beings’ spiritual freedom. School is understood as a 
“workshop of humanity” (Patoéka 2007, 395). 


In the first place, all who have been born to man’s state have been born with the same end 
in view, namely, that they may be men, that is to say, rational creatures, lords of other 
creatures, and the images of their Creator. All, therefore, must be brought on to a point at 
which, being properly imbued with wisdom, virtue, and piety, they may usefully employ 
the present life and be worthily prepared for that to come. (Comenius 1907, 66) 


Jan Patoéka? devoted a considerable part of his professional interest to Comeniological studies. 
He developed Comenius’s ideas about education in the spirit of phenomenological philosophy. 
Patocka, following his teacher Edmund Husserl (1859-1938), elaborated on the idea of the 
natural world of man (Lifeworld), which in the modern era of reason is overlaid by scientific 
abstraction and technology (Kohak, 1993, 55). 

In his reflections on education, Patocka talks about the role of philosophy and the shock that is 
an essential part of the educational path. It is a developmental experience that shakes the pupil’s 
unquestioned security and safety. He further notes: 


The certainty of the original natural man must be shaken in some way, refuted. At the time 
when this happens, man feels something new, he feels a strange movement taking place 
within him, everything takes on a new meaning, the world suddenly opens up in wide 
horizons in which it has not appeared before. Something like this, a real breaking through 
of the everydayness, of dull normality, is the starting point of the actual process of 
education that has given meaning to European humanity throughout history. (Patocka 1996, 
367) 


Patocka’s explanations are inspired by Greek philosophers such as Socrates. The essence of the 
shock is captured in Plato’s Cave myth, where the prisoner comes out into the light of the world 
of ideas. He is blinded and shaken to the base of his being. The ground where he stands, which 
has been naturally taken over from the outside, is questioned (Plato 2007, 365). Patocka further 
describes the role of the teacher and the relationship that must prepare the pupil to withstand 
the uncertainty that comes with self-knowledge (Pato¢ka 1996, 408-411). 

In his works on the philosophy of history, Pato¢éka defined the Socratic-Platonic inquiry as the 
“care of the soul” and as the foundation of the European spirit (Svobodova 2022). Patoéka 
praised Socrates for revealing “the human being as originally imperfect but given into the hands 
of the self to grasp its essential will, to give meaning to its life” (Patocka 1996, 146). 


' John Amos Comenius (Czech: Jan Amos Komensky, 1592-1670) was a Czech philosopher, pedagogue and 
theologian who is considered the father of modern education. 

2 Jan Patotka (1907-1977) was one of the most important Czech philosophers of the 20" century. Patotka’s 
work and his personality greatly influenced contemporary Czech thought. 
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Against the background of Comenius and Patocka’s founding ideas, the latest Czech philosophy 


of education criticises education which is understood mainly as learning in the sense of passing 
on skills, competencies, and information. The critique sees the meaning of such education as 
determined mainly by the needs of the political system. The ultimate product of such an 
education system is a human being who is useful for the given hierarchy and, in the case of 
modern societies, for the economic market. Being well-educated in this sense means being well- 
prepared for the competitive environment. Czech philosophers such as Radim Palous or Anna 
Hogenova (Palous and Svobodova 2011) describe such an understanding of education as 
misleading from its meaning, as it rather diverts the student from the ability to see the essential, 
from self-understanding and independent, critical thinking (Hogenova 2008, 171). To be able 
to appreciate and care about the life direction oriented towards self-knowledge, a developing 
human being needs guidance, attention, kindness, and trust. According to the Czech philosophy 
of education, such characteristics should be the cornerstones of any school. 
To summarise the main ideas of the Czech philosophy of education in a few points: 

1. Education is a process of self-discovery and self-creation, 

2. It is based on the European philosophical tradition of the “care of the soul’, 

3. It requires a shock that leads to doubt and independent thinking, 

4. It needs relationships that create a safe and trustworthy culture, 

5. It is a lifelong process leading to individuation and self-unity. 


E-learning in a phenomenological reflection 

E-learning is an educational process using information and communication technology. For the 
past two years, through the Covid-19 pandemic, it was also the only strategy for keeping the 
educational system going. It was due to the technological advancements of our time that we 
could carry on with the economic and educational life of our societies in the same structures, 
only remotely. The technology of online communication proved to be effective. Despite many 
lockdowns and restrictions, most schools and universities all over the world kept using 
alternative ways of online communication. 

A part of our research involved interviewing teachers about their experience with e-learning 
during the pandemic. The phenomenological study of teachers’ experiences is, in our opinion, 
irreplaceable, as teachers and students are the ones who participate in, encounter, apply, rely 
on, and have long-term experience with online education. We used a semi-structured interview 
with interpretative phenomenological analyses. This allowed us to reflect on the themes that 
emerge in such a way that the respondent has the space and time not only to talk about what 
they think about their experience but also to let the experience itself do the talking once they 
have exhausted their reflections. 

The main findings about the nature of e-learning were the noticeable changes in the perception 
of the group dynamics of the classroom, the changes in the culture of the learning process due 
to the individual comfort and possibility of visual anonymity in e-learning, the problem of the 
flattening of the learning process, and the problem of closeness. Due to the limited scope of this 
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paper, we will elaborate mainly on the phenomenon of closeness, which seems to be the most 


important from a philosophical point of view. 

In phenomenology, the essence of technology is understood as a way of revealing the truth. 
Heidegger’s assertion that “the essence of technology is by no means anything technological” 
emphasises that technology is mainly a philosophical, rather than a technological problem 
(Heidegger 1977, 287). According to Heidegger, technology reveals and uncovers possibilities 
of things. People, thanks to their inventions, obtained the power to take more from the world 
than is given naturally by nature. For instance, with the mastery of mining, the earth opens up 
to produce iron or gold. Similarly, with the mastery of craft and the right tools, a tree can become 
a bowl or a boat. 

Online communications have opened up the possibility to communicate, work and educate 
without the condition of shared bodily presence. From a historical perspective, such a 
possibility would be unthinkable for a medieval scholar. Yet, we have come to an age where 
bodily presence is not at all a condition for human communication. Without being together in 
the same room, we can see and hear each other. In this sense, Heidegger later wrote that 
technology bridged all distances but did not bring any closeness.* 

Based on our theoretical presumptions and the interviews we have conducted with teachers, 
this insight has proven to be worthy of special attention. Our suggestion is that the phenomenon 
of closeness is the key to understanding e-learning from a philosophical perspective. One of the 
hints was the significant deterioration of children’s mental health during pandemic isolation. 
The radical leap into the non-physical digital realm has shown that the consequences on the 
mental health of teenagers are not only a pathological reaction to stress caused by the pandemic 
situation but also a broader developmental problem that is correlated with the time spent online 
(Mesman et al., 2021). 

We believe that the correlation between mental health and time spent online is a problem of 
ontological closeness.* By closeness, we mean a feeling of relation and familiarity, dialogue, 
understanding, and authenticity. Closeness means the possibility of being in the world, a 
relation defined by M. Buber as “I-Thouw”, instead of “I-It”. “Relationship is reciprocity. My 
Thou affects me as much as I affect it. Our students shape us, our works build our personality” 
(Buber 2006, 48). Being close to somebody or something applies to other people as well as to 
all other beings, things, or ideas. Closeness creates culture and shapes human beings’ 
relationships with the world. It makes one’s existence feel real, seen by the world and others. 
The feeling of closeness contains a dialogue with the other, which means mutual confirmation 
of realised existence. Ontological closeness is, therefore, a condition for human beings’ growth 
towards the educational goal of self-discovery. 


3 This popular quote is an abbreviation. The whole statement is: “But this liquid elimination of all distances does 
not create closeness; for a slight measure of distance is not yet closeness. What film and radio have brought 
within our grasp with their images may nevertheless remain distant. What lies in sight may be close to us. A 
small distance is not yet closeness. A great distance is not yet far. What is closeness if, in spite of the longest 
distances having been reduced to a minimum, it constantly escapes?” (Heidegger 1993, 7). 

4 Ontological closeness is not a philosophically established term. We suggest this term to capture closeness that 
does not refer to the spatial and measurable distance of an object, but to intimate closeness, familiarity with the 
essence, with the being of a thing or the other. 
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meetings change the character and conditions of human encounters. The senses of smell and 
touch are left out, as they are not yet technologically transferable. Teachers as well as pupils 
have experienced severe fatigue, problems with attention, and increasing doubts about the 
meaning of their efforts. The phenomenon of closeness relates mostly to point number 4 in the 
summary of the educational ideals: to the condition of relationships that create an open, safe, 
and trustworthy culture. E-learning, with its characteristics, makes this essential condition for 
education more distant. Indeed, in this case, e-learning seems to have bridged the physical 
distance in a fascinating way and enabled collaborative working, but it has not brought the 
perception of closeness an inch closer. It is possible that the deterioration of the adolescent’s 
psychological state can be seen as a response to this progressive distancing. 

If we take into account these findings and our personal experiences during our school years, we 
can conclude that it is moments of this ontological closeness that remain vivid in the memory 
throughout our lives. Whether it’s a real understanding of a mathematical problem, 
understanding the essence of an idea or thought, an insight called the “aha moment’, or the 
experience of an outdoor school or ski course where one feels fully accepted and part of a larger 
whole — these experiences of closeness shape a person’s life in significant ways since they are 
the moments of encounter with the truth of being. 


Conclusion 

The pandemic situation was a life experience that could be characterised as shocking. The 
questions that have arisen for many pupils are of an existential nature. From the perspective of 
the Czech philosophy of education, the pandemic was an opportunity to bring not just 
youngsters but most people closer to themselves and the world. However, the great potential of 
online communication and e-learning was used mainly to continue the transmission of skills, 
competencies, and information. The questioning and the dialogue, which are the core of 
education, are nowadays located in the psychological or psychotherapeutic field. Such an 
approach creates a paradoxical problem when omitting the “care of the soul” tradition of 
education in schools and placing it somewhere else brings mental health problems for pupils, 
which often prevent them from attending the classes themselves. 

Heidegger, when asking about the essence of technology, found that it was nothing 
technological. Technology is not something that inevitably leads us to objectivisation and 
framing of the world. E-learning could be, and in some cases we heard of it as the tool that 
allowed individuals and communities to take care of each other. It is surely possible to reach 
and keep the ontological closeness in the mode of being-together that is provided by technology. 
The technology of e-learning, with proper methodology, can support education in the pursuit of 
authenticity and self-discovery. To make e-learning truly useful and perhaps a transformative 
educational tool, it is necessary to include subjects that are dedicated to developing ontological 
closeness in the school curriculum. Our first suggestion would be a subject dedicated to the life 
of the community (class) itself. Such a subject creates time and space for the recognition and 
sharing of personal experiences while living and learning together. Other necessary subjects 
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mean the guidance to philosophical thinking and questioning, not just the teaching of the history 
of philosophy. 

With these insights, we would like to contribute to the understanding of e-learning and the 
creation of adherent educational strategies, knowing that these strategies are not only formed 
by institutions but also largely by each individual teacher, whose work and impact on our 
society are indispensable. 
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From Aesthetics to Awakeness 
A Greenean Approach to Multicultural Narratives 
in the Classroom 


Luke Fenech 


Abstract 

This paper explores philosopher of education Maxine Greene’s position on narratives in 
multicultural education. Moreover, this paper will look into notions of aesthetic education, 
social imagination, and “wide-awakeness”: three Greenean concepts that will be examined vis- 
a-vis multicultural narratives in educational contexts. This triad aims to help both the learner 
and the educator to emancipate multicultural narratives from the periphery, and to nurture an 
inclusive philosophy of education in class. 


Keywords 
Aesthetic education; social imagination; wide-awakeness; Maxine Greene; multicultural 
education; multicultural narratives 


Introduction 

All students ought to experience equity in their educational journey in schools. As inclusive as 
it sounds, the struggle with maintaining equity through multiculturalism in educational contexts 
has always been contested. As Banks states, there are characteristics within school institutions 
that “systematically deny some groups of students equal educational opportunities” (2013, 3). 
Further, Maxine Greene highlights that multicultural narratives, being pluralistic, are often 
marginalised, at times due to their assumed ‘provocation’. Such representation reminds us of 
Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie’s plea to oppose the Single Story:' to release stories from socio- 
political bigotries, and ultimately, to be able to imagine the other. 

Greene wrote extensively on the power of aesthetic education for social transformation, calling 
educators and learners to nurture a sense of social imagination, which in turn leads to what 
Greene calls a ““wide-awakeness”. These three concepts, from Greene’s perspective, give hope 
for us educators (and learners) to strive towards pluralism in narratives, giving justice to every 
story. Also, and with reference to Arendt, Greene speaks on “the passions of pluralism” in class, 
“plurality” being the condition of human action: “Even though we are on a common ground, 
we have different locations on that ground, and each one sees or hears from a different position” 
(Arendt 1958, 57). 


1 See the full speech given by Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie, titled “The danger of a single story”: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=D9Ihs24 1zeg. 
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For this paper, the main focus on multicultural narratives will be placed in classroom settings, 


i.e., exploring the dynamics between the educator and the learner. Moreover, factors such as 
education systems, curricula, teacher training, and socio-political dynamics may also increase 
or decrease the probability of having multicultural narratives present in the class. 


Aesthetic education 

For Greene, the term “aesthetics” refers to a specific branch of philosophy that focuses on the 
interaction of perception, sensation, and imagination concerning our knowledge, 
understanding, and emotional connection with the world. Additionally, Greene argues that the 
term “aesthetic” serves as an adjective used to characterise or highlight experiential being that 
emerges through encounters with works of art. Such encounters are educational, “enabling 
persons to become different, to enter the multiple provinces of meaning that create perspectives 
on the works” (Greene 2001, 5). 

Greene perceives aesthetic education not merely as the transmission of facts, but as a means to 
foster empathy and awareness through the arts. Additionally, if the educator includes 
multicultural narratives through different artistic pedagogies, such as literature, visual arts, 
music, and theatre, it can be a way of politicising the classroom to be open and exposed towards 
the other. Together with their students, educators can decipher political messages in lyrics or 
literature, analyse the storylines of performances and filmography, or immerse themselves in 
visual art or satire, creating spaces for understanding and critique. 

By engaging with diverse forms of artistic expression, students can develop a more profound 
appreciation for the richness of cultural diversity and, in turn, contribute to a more inclusive 
and empathetic society. For instance, the street artist Banksy” along with other artistic visuals 
can be a good example of using socio-political art to release multicultural narratives in class. 
As an Ethics Education teacher of 14- to 16-year-old students, I have personally introduced 
such artwork in the classroom. Since the class is both multicultural and multinational, it was 
quite interesting to see the dynamics in analysis between students. For instance, there was a 
particular artwork portraying a man throwing a bouquet, presumably to a crowd or a building. 
In interpretation, the same artwork is usually interpreted as ‘violent’, since the same stance that 
the man is depicted throwing the flowers is typically associated with a “terrorist throwing a 
hand grenade”, as one of the students remarked. Afterwards, the students managed to pinpoint 
the hidden intentions that the artist conveyed in his work. 

As the different artworks were presented in class, the students were free to express their 
interpretations and interact with each other’s reflections. It was intriguing to witness the 
differences in interpretation between students coming from Eastern Europe and the Middle 
East, and students coming from Western European backgrounds. Moreover, students coming 
from geographically Eastern countries were more likely to engage in artworks portraying war 
or violence, whilst students coming from Western European countries stayed more attentive to 
what the other students were commenting on. Further, while some students tittered about the 
artwork depicting warfare, others showed discomfort. While some students looked at the centre 


* See Banksy’s official portfolio website here: https://banksy.co.uk. 
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of the picture, others gazed at its periphery. In any case, the use of Banksy’s artworks provoked 


a lot of expressions and lengthy conversations in the class. Students were also sharing 
experiences and asking questions to each other. This is in parallel with Greene’s view of using 
such pedagogical means, allowing students to view each other as who and not what they are 
(1995, 155). 

For Greene, aesthetic education can face the persisting challenges of multicultural narratives 
when “representing ‘lesser’ cultures and ways of life” (Greene 1993, 215). Moreover, Greene 
criticises “political correctness”, arguing that it is invoked by “those who want things to stay as 
they have been” (ibid.), referring to the misrepresentation of multiculturalism in the curriculum 
— which consequently affects the class. 


Social imagination 

Spector et al. (2017, 1) note that Greene’s concept of aesthetic education is to cultivate what 
she proposes as social imagination, being: “Artistic ways of knowing to allow for people to see 
beyond their worlds and beyond ‘what is’ into our worlds of ‘what was’ and ‘what might’ be 
someday.” Inspired by the poet Emily Dickinson, for Greene, social imagination is the capacity 
to see beyond what is immediately present and to imagine alternative ways of being and 
thinking. Greene argues that it is through imagination that societies can transcend the limitations 
of their own experiences, engage with the perspectives of others, and “find its soul” (Miller 
1998, 78). Greene states that social imagination is paramount in the context of multicultural 
education, helping students and educators to challenge dominant narratives and stereotypes, 
and envision alternative ways of doing politics. 

When imagining the other, teachers (and learners) ought to take a “stranger’s point of view”, as 
Greene holds: “To take a stranger’s point of view on everyday reality is to look inquiringly and 
wonderingly on the world in which one lives; it is like returning home from a long stay in some 
other place” (1973, 267). Adopting the “stranger” lens will make it difficult to view the world 
again as it was, as “the stranger is one who has become wilfully estranged” (Block 2005, 18). 
Greene’s pedagogical vision of social imagination is not essentially to initiate progress or 
resolve concerns; it is to “awaken, to disclose the ordinarily unseen, unheard, and unexpected” 
(Greene 1995, 28). As Fenech & Colombo argued, social imagination is a “very powerful 
pedagogical tool for the educator, supposing that individuals in the community of inquiry may 
include the ‘unseen, unheard, and unexpected’ that Greene is speaking on” (2023, 109). 

To conclude with Greene’s plea for social imagination within multicultural narratives, I propose 
that ethics of curiosity and imagination ought to be further explored in the philosophy of 
education, in tandem with issues of privacy, power, sensitivity, and artificial intelligence, for 
instance. As highlighted, adopting the “stranger’s point of view” by imagining the other 
involves Greene’s notion of critical consciousness or “wide-awakeness’’, as will be discussed 
in the next part of the paper. The use of art and aesthetic education (such as portraying Banksy’s 
artworks) helped to bridge these stages, having students being invited to be curious about the 
experiences of the other. In other words, the pedagogy chosen by the educator (in this case the 
use of artworks) is going to affect the point of view of the students in adopting empathy and 
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“conscience” towards others. Due to their social justice and democratic approach, other 


pedagogical means (which are not discussed in this paper) such as a pedagogy of “discomfort” 
(Boler, 1999) and an “engaged pedagogy” (hooks, 1994) can also help bridge Greene’s concepts 
of social imagination and wide-awakeness. 


““Wide-awakeness” 

Greene’s idea of wide-awakeness isn’t merely about awareness; it embodies a profound state 
of critical consciousness, a call to engage with the world. It encourages individuals to transcend 
passive observation and actively engage with the realities surrounding them. To foster a sense 
of “wide-awakeness”, educators are tasked with creating learning environments that not only 
acknowledge but actively celebrate diversity. They must instil in students the desire to seek 
understanding, embrace empathy, and respect differing perspectives. It calls for a shift from 
mere tolerance of diversity to a deep appreciation and active engagement with it. It urges 
individuals to move beyond mere recognition of differences towards a genuine understanding 
and celebration of diverse backgrounds, experiences, and beliefs. 

Within multicultural narratives in education, “wide-awakeness” prompts educators to design 
curricula and pedagogical approaches that incorporate diverse perspectives. It encourages them 
to infuse literature, arts, history, and other subjects with narratives that represent a wide array 
of cultures and experiences. For instance, when depicting families, educators can include 
various family dynamics apart from the ‘typical’ heterosexual ones, or make sure that the 
variety of students’ religions and countries are part of the class’s discourse. However, “wide- 
awakeness” cannot be expected to happen just by including narratives of same-sex parents for 
instance; the class needs to actively engage with the politics and ethics of why such stories were 
depicted otherwise in the first place — if we strive not to repeat the same mistakes. Further, in 
European education systems, challenging a Eurocentric curriculum can be a step forward in 
combating stereotypes and assumptions, linguistic barriers, and neoliberal ideologies (Apple et 
al. 2009). 

““Wide-awakeness” also brings forth the recognition of communities, realising that everyone is 
in a state of sameness: “where we are all the same because we are all different ... as beings of 
the same, we are beings of otherness” (Baldacchino 2009, 12). This highlights the educator’s 
role to both acknowledge the other in class and actively engage with them. Lastly, in Greene’s 
view, there is a connection between morality and “wide-awakeness’”, i.e., morality can start to 
be nurtured through the ‘awakening process’ (Greene 1978), which can be used to be conscious 
about multicultural narratives in class. 


Conclusion 

At the heart of Greene’s approach was the idea that education should be a transformative 
experience that enables individuals to develop a passion for pluralism and social change. 
However, it is worth noting that in spite of plurality and diversity in education, albeit they are 
encouraged (as was the case in this paper), the student ought also to acknowledge their identity 
and human dignity — which is inherent in every being. By recognising one’s identity, issues of 
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pluralism and diversity can be better intertwined in educational contexts. For instance, to 
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navigate tensions which might arise from pluralism vis-a-vis students’ religious beliefs and 
backgrounds, educators can opt for inclusive examples when teaching (such as acknowledging 
various kinds of family dynamics apart from the predominant ‘heterosexual’ that exist in 
society). Also, the curriculum needs to be up to date with the classroom’s demographic 
dynamics, asserting that it caters for a variety of perspectives and cultures in its philosophy and 
application. For the latter to be effective, sufficient teacher education needs also to be a 
requisite, ensuring that educators themselves are prepared to be pluralistic in their teaching — 
despite religious, cultural, or political differences. 

Ultimately, from the use of the arts and aesthetics in pedagogy, invoking a sense of social 
imagination in the learning process, and the urgency of wide-awakeness through active 
learning, the restraints placed on multicultural narratives in the class are at a better chance of 
being exposed, discussed, and ultimately, liberated. 
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Josef Zvérina on Friendship 


My Friend, the Unbeliever 


He is a strange guy. If he says he will be then and then there or there — rest assured he will be 
there, even if it were raining buckets. Unlike my believing friends — some of them — who will 
definitely not be there even if the buckets were not raining. 

He is somewhat of a bear. He will never hurt, but sometimes he feels he has hurt, so he 
apologizes, clumsily and tenderly, and is ashamed of the triad of things in the process. In 
contrast to some of my religious friends who take it for granted that I must forgive them for 
everything: “I implore you, if you don’t, who should forgive?” 

I don’t remember him talking about anyone or all the less so slandering anyone. It is as if people 
represent some vague whole that he likes and would not like to take apart as he would be unable 
to put it back together. And that would make him unhappy. Unlike some of my believing friends 
who are very fond of taking things apart and not only can they not put them back together but 
they do not even consider it. 

The unbeliever is — imagine that — pious! He has this strange reverence for all that is good, a 
reverence for truth, and something touching in the face of things unknown. Does God belong 
there? I do not know. I have some religious friends who have known everything for a long time 
and have infallible recipes for everything. How could they not? They are in cahoots with the 
Lord God! 

He never told me he liked me. I must not tell him either: I would be under the impression that 
he would be under the impression that I was trying to bribe him in some way. And so we are 
like a pair of stars, circling each other as they are attracted by a force that at the same time 
divides them. That force is freedom. And I have other friends who assure me they love me, but 
they flash by like a comet. They appear irregularly, usually when they need something from 
me. 

He is an unbeliever. He knows I believe; he knows I long for him to believe as well. He does 
not mind because he is extremely good. But here, he is particularly sensitive: I am simply not 
allowed to talk about this matter. I do not even try. My believing friends reproach me: “That is 
religious indifference or cowardice on your part! — Give him a hard punch to wake him up. — 
Are you so little afraid for his immortal soul? — after all, we must urge in time and out of time. 
— See how belligerent they are” (and now, they name some religious communities). So and so 
on they advise me. I cannot act on this advice. I think of Christ — and somehow, it does not 
rhyme with his patient love, his wisdom, and his sense of “the convenient time.” 

But I wanted to ask: do you not see such friends around you, too? 
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